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THE TEACHER’S JOB 


—a Public Relations Problem 


By 
MABEL LINDNER 


ae ROLE of the teacher is often a mis- 
understood one. First of all, the public 
has vague notions about what constitutes a 
teacher's qualifications. Let me quote a 
brief news item: 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y.—Miss Norma Macruty, dean 
of Skidmore College, had a difficult time proving 
to a local registration board that she was literate and 
eligible to vote. 

Miss Macruty had to get a notarized letter from 
Skidmore, certifying that she was literate, after the 
Board refused to accept a Ph.D., two Master's de- 
grees, and a Bachelor of Arts degree as sufficient 
evidence. 

“Have you got a high school diploma?” they asked. 


Let me say here that perhaps there are 
fewer snobs among teachers than in any 
other groups; the teacher believes that all 
necessary work, however menial, is good; 
and that it should be compensated accord- 
ing to its value and the ability of the worker 
in that field. Let there be no mistake, how- 
ever, about the fact that the teacher is 
satiated with comparisons being currently 
made—comparisons of his salary with the 
wages of the truck driver, the garbage col- 
lector, the bull dozer operator, the clerk, or 
the white collar worker. A more accurate 
comparison of the teacher’s preparation and 
status might be made with that of the other 
professional positions of comparable train- 
ing: the engineer, the chemist, the metallur- 
gist, the editor, the department manager, 
etc. The material with which the teacher 


works—the minds of children—has no com- 
parison. 

Not only the progress of the material 
world but the advancement of the cultural 
and spiritual world is dependent upon the 
preparation and responsibilities of teachers. 
Many secondary schools have undergone 
evaluations conducted by the Middle Atlan- 
tic Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. Each phase of school life is evalu- 
ated: the curriculum in all its departments 
from the academic to the manual arts; all 
types of school activity are inquired into; 
not only is the building scrutinized but also 
the atmosphere of the school, the loyalty of 
the student body to the faculty and to tradi- 
tions—all of these factors come in for due 
consideration. 


What the Public Expects 


During this week of evaluation, classroom 
doors open constantly to visitors; students 
are interviewed as well as teachers; depart- 
ment representatives confer with members 
of the visiting committee; courses of study 
are examined. The matter does not rest 
there, however; it goes much farther. What 
is the personality of the teacher? What is his 
daily life? What is his background? The 
teacher fills out a form of personal evalua- 
tion: his college work must be listed in de- 
tail; his baccalaureate degree; his courses in 
education; his graduate work toward per- 
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manent certification and toward a Master's 
degree. If this has all been accomplished, 
what is he doing for further professional 
growth? Is he working toward a doctorate 
in education or in philosophy? Is he con- 
templating foreign study? What recent 
traveling has he done that is of educational 
value? Furthermore, what are his other 
worthwhile activities? Does he read the 
best current literary and professional maga- 
zines? Is he up-to-date on the best sellers as 
well as able to discuss any of the Great 
Books? What cultural activities does he 
attend? To what clubs does he belong? He 
is to list his most recently published articles 
and books; space is given for listing at least 
half a dozen speeches before influential 
groups; does he belong to and participate in 
the activities of the local education associa- 
tion; is he active on state and national edu- 
cation association levels? 

Can he think of anything else that might 
help him to be a better teacher? Has he 
worked on the new state course of study 
for his field? Has he taken part in panel 
discussions on topics ranging from those 
that might interest a local ladies’ auxiliary 
to those of value to the Department of 
Higher Education? Can he write and direct 
programs for school assembly and public 
audiences? Can he work with parent- 
teacher groups? Can he put on a demonstra- 
tion lesson at a conference? Can he do all 
the behind-the-scenes work that is necessary 
when an organization votes to give the prize 
money for a contest? Can he guide a stu- 
dent teacher? Can he interview the gover- 
nor and have a news release of his speech 
ready as soon as the meeting is over? Will 
he be responsible for a weekly radio pro- 
gram which will advertise education—gratis, 
of course? Is he sure he trains the whole 
child? Is he living graciously? Is he using 
his creative talents? Is he a person of only 
the best calibre? Is he teaching his pupils 
to live successfully, not just to make a liv- 
ing? 

Can you compare a teacher’s job with 


that of any other professional group? There 
are so many threads in the whole piece of 
cloth which the teacher weaves that many of 
them are not discernible to the unaided 
eye—to the eye of the public, in other words. 

I should like to initiate into the mysteries 
of teaching those who quote: “Those who 
can, do; those who can’t, teach.” I receive 
what is termed an average salary. Let us 
assume, then, that the work which I do in a 
school day, or week, or year typifies what 
many teachers do—with variations neces- 
sitated by their fields. 


The Teacher's Day 


My day begins at 8:00 A.M. when I walk 
into the school building, collect the accu- 
mulation from my mail box, and adiust 
myself and my classroom for the 8:15, bell. 
In the course of any school day I am ex- 
pected to teach 170 students English, or a 
reasonable facsmile thereof, have a con- 
ference period (which sometimes turns out 
to be a substitute period for another 
teacher), and conduct two study halls. I 
meet my homeroom every morning and 
every noon to check attendance; I also 
guide the homeroom students through the 
course of study prescribed for their particu- 
lar grade three times a week during the 
homeroom period; and I attend regular and 
special assemblies with them. So, in the 
course of any day, I see a minimum of 
300 boys and girls inside my classroom, to 
say nothing of corridor supervision at the 
beginning and end of every session as well 
as the beginning and end of every period. 

I should like at this point to remind the 
skeptical quotation-user that even though 
the teacher might be well-prepared to 
teach modern biography—including Mark 
Twain, Carl Sandburg, Hilaire Belloc, 
Lincoln Steffens, Andre Maurois, etc., plus 
the history of biography from Plutarch 
through Ceilini, Boswell, and Rousseau 
down to Virginia Woolf and Shelby Little— 
he must still teach daily vocabulary which 
includes the linguistic origin of, let us say, 
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the words on the college entrance list, thicir 
particular history, as well as their modern 
use; he must make assignments in American 
literature or in World literature for Fri- 
day's oral English, so that there is wmple 
time for research, giving library source ma- 
terials, and making certain that the refer- 
ences are available in the school library and 
have been put on reserve. He must collect, 
check, and give back immediately essays on 
the Community Chest, so that students may 
revise and copy them for the next day's 
deadline. He must not forget to make some 
announcements: play try-outs, assembly 
practice, forensic contests, creative writing. 
If it is extemporaneous speaking season he 
must help each student make a study of all 
the phases of the assigned topic—a topic 
such as current taxation, the UN, new hori- 
zons in industry, our foreign policy, the 
history and purpose of labor unions—do 
eliminating for this contest in class, and 
then report the best speakers to the coach 
of the final contest. He must not forget to 
remind his classes that all reservations to see 
a play at the Nixon or to hear the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony must be made immedi- 
ately. He must schedule the next book re- 
port aid check book report cards. He must 
prepar his homeroom students for Career 
Day. He must present a professional review 
at Faculty Meeting. He must work with an 
evaluation committee. 

Furthermore, he must remember that 
each student is an individual, that high 
school students are a combination of child 
and adult, and must be considered as some- 
thing of each; he must realize that a dark, 
gloomy morning is as difficult for the child 
as for the teacher; he must know when to be 
sympathetic and when to be firm. 

He must remember that what may seem 
an irritation to him may be a matter of 
importance to his charges. He must remem- 
ber, also, to find fault only in a constructive 
way; he must try to find the good points, the 
abilities of every child. He can easily see the 
faults; they are evident. He must not be 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Teachers are often unhappy with 
public misunderstanding of their pro- 
fession, says Miss Lindner. Perhaps 
most annoying are invidious compari- 
sons between the wages paid to teachers 
and those paid to truck drivers. She de- 
scribes the im nce and difficulty of 
the teacher's job, and asks for recogni- 
tion of the fact that teaching is a 
highly skilled and valuable profession. 
The author teaches in Latrobe, Pa. 





exasperated by interruptions: the world 
series on the loud speaking system; short- 
ened periods; groups being called over the 
public address system at intervals of a few 
minutes for pictures, health examinations, 
athletic events, etc. He must not forget to 
notice automatically the condition of the 
room: its order, lighting, heat, and general 
comfort. 

He must be aware of every student: Is 
Jack just dreamily listening to the sound of 
the teacher’s voice, or is he paying atten- 
tion? Jean looks pale and distraught; is she 
ill or emotionally upset? Does Joe have his 
daily work done? Is it permissible to excuse 
someone in the middle of the period? Has 
he been aware of time, so that when the 
bells rings he may glance over the room, 
then open the door and watch an orderly 
departure for the next class? 

Now in case our skeptic has survived that 
class, he will find that the main subject 
material of the next class is different, and 
the class is different too. Here are 36 boys of 
the trade course embarking on Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth. “Well,” you say, “why do 
they have to read Macbeth? Why don’t you 
give them modern literature?” But Macbeth 
is thrilling reading if you can make the 
right approach, if you can read with such 
vigor and enthusiasm that it is catching 
and the class eagerly awaits the next in- 
stallment. And what serves as a better les- 
son in this day and age than Macbeth’s 
“valuating ambition” which gains for him 
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only the loss of his immortal soul? “Mac- 
beth shall sleep no more” is more than a 
line from Shakespeare; every boy must be 
made aware of the implication of that line; 
some in past years have remembered it so 
well that they have kept their lives from 
falling into “the sere, the yellow leaf.” 

In the next class, college preparatory stu- 
dents are studying the story of the Greek 
hero, Pheidippides, whose reward was to 
die at the height of his career. Are the stu- 
dents scornful? Not at all; already the 
limitations and disappointments of life are 
being impressed upon them in varying de- 
grees. They are impressed with Rabbi Ben 
Ezra’s philosophy: “Thy body at its best? 
How far can that project thy soul on its 
lone way?” It isn’t difficult to discuss the 
injustice of false values with that class. Will 
a man be better able to take his place in 
life if he believes that “Earth changes, but 
thy soul and God stand sure?” Perhaps that 
is the best stabilizer you could find for 
modern society and the men who work in it. 

I must point out to our skeptic that unit 
tests are in the process of revision; I have 
been making new tests at home, but per- 
haps he may be able to work out a system 
whereby they could be done in school. It 
is difficult to use a typewriter in study hall. 
Little checking of papers can be accom- 
plished in study halls: student help and 
guidance have to be given; office materials 
must be prepared; class materials must 
be filed or taken out of the files and adapted 
for use currently. 

Eventually it is four o’clock and students 
are leaving the last period of the day—the 
ninth one—and are at their lockers in the 
corridors. But I have at least another hour's 
work; it may be make-up for students who 
have been absent; it may be a faculty meet- 
ing; or it may be rehearsal for an assembly 
program or eliminations for a speech con- 
test. Then, after an hour and a half for 
dinner and the paper, the evening work is 
tackled: papers, reference materials, prep- 
aration of a speech, some professional cor- 
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respondence, planning an education associa- 
tion ineeting, preparing a weekly radio 
script, attending a county or convention dis- 
trict professional meeting, having a confer- 
ence with a former student, etc. 


Outside Work 


Well, you have the week-end free. Free? 
If I take 40 or 80 students on a trip to the 
Nixon Theatre on Saturday afternoon, then 
I must do my radio program by tape record- 
ing on Friday so that it will be ready for 
Saturday afternoon’s broadcast. Then the 
Pittsburgh trip will take eight hours: we 
leave the school at 12:00 noon, attend the 
Nixon matinee, and are back home by 8:00 
that evening. About the same procedure 
and same time schedule are followed if we 
attend the Sunday afternoon performance 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony. Then the re- 
mainder of the week-end must be given 
over to the preparation of those things that 
I haven't had time for during the week. 
Perhaps there is a high school dance on 
Saturday night which I am scheduled to 
chaperone. Maybe there is a pile of com- 
positions or projects to tackle. I may have 
to make a semester schedule for a student 
teacher. 

Would the public want us to do less for 
their children, but do they know what it 
amounts to in its accumulation? 

Let us suppose by this time the skep- 
tic is taking a dim view of education, but 
for a reason different from his earlier one. 
We know that the public in general has 
been very critical of schools, especially pub- 
lic schools. It has said that we haven't 
taught the three K’s, forgetting, of course, 
that we can’t teach solely academic material 
to everybody, and that we have everybody 
to teach today, instead of the choice high 
school population of several generations 
ago. We know that there are people who 
object to modern education because most 
educators are opposed to indoctrination. 
We know that there are people who object 
to tax increases for educational purposes, 
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forgetting, of course, that when we invest in 
public services we are investing in our- 
selves. We know that there are people who 
say that the public school does not teach 
moral and spiritual values; we also know 
that those people are not familiar with 
many public schools and their procedures. 

We know that there are people who de- 
clare that the present generation is de- 
generating and will come to no good end; 
but we remember that scandal is prevalent 
in every generation. There are super- 
patriots who would try to find communists 
on every faculty; but we also know that the 
teacher need not apologize for discussing 
the UN, for reaching toward the idea of 
permanent peace through UNESCO. 

Could the public make its criticisms of 
education of a constructive nature, and take 
its rightful share of responsibility? In 
modern education the child is of prime con- 
cern. Accordingly, Dr. Harold Benjamin, 
noted educator, says: “If you paid a good 
teacher what he is worth to the community, 
you wouldn't have enough.” 

You cannot take away the so-called 
“frills” of education; you would take away 
its vitality. The material success of the 
American people has come about not only 
through initiative and self-dependence, but 
through imagination as well, developed 
through the widening influence and curri- 
culums of the public schools. 

How will the increasing need for teachers 
be taken care of, since most young men and 
women regard teaching as a total loss eco- 
nomically, and refuse to take its risks? I 
don’t know how you can increase teacher 
load and still leave a sane human being in 
charge of the nation’s children. If you nar- 
row the program, you will cheat the chil- 
dren and lose the spark that inspires better 
teaching. 

People who are capable of professional 
preparation, and expend time and money 
obtaining it are justified in seeking profes- 
sional recognition in income. Moreover, no 
profession is stable if those who follow it 
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are constantly in economic jeopardy. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, rec- 
ognizing the financial plight of the nation’s 
education system, both public and private, 
has launched a campaign to rally business 
enterprise to provide additional funds to 
maintain and improve educational institu- 
tions. Each of the more than 17,000 mem- 
bers of the association is being urged to con- 
tinue efforts to secure adequate local, state, 
and private support for a sound program 
of education for all American youth. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti’s definition of hell 
reads: “Hell begins on the day when God 
grants us a clear vision of all that we might 
have achieved, of all the gifts we have 
wasted, of all that we might have done 
which we did not do.” His conception of 
hell lies in two words: “too late.” 

Norman Cousins of the Saturday Review 
says: “I began by agreeing with Mr. Men- 
otti. But even on his own terms I felt there 
was a hell more fiendish than the one he 
described. The torture that comes with a 
sudden vision or realization of squandered 
talent and unfullfilled creativeness is bad 
enough, but not nearly so bad as the 
torture of knowing what needs to be done, 
and not being able to dislodge the deep in- 
ternal block that prevents it from being 
done.” 

A former President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, James B. Conant, summarized our posi- 
tion on the need for public understanding 
and support: “Men and women can work 
together to widen the opportunities for all 
of them for a rich and fruitful life. A 
certain type of society long dreamed of by 
idealists can be closely approached in reality 
—a free society in which the hopes and as- 
pirations of a large fraction of the members 
find enduring satisfaction through outlets 
once reserved for only a small minority of 
mankind. To bring us close to this reality, 
should be the aim of educators in the 
United States. To assist them in this under- 
taking, all thoughtful citizens must rally to 
the support of public education.” 





PARENTS 


Whittier parents think that 
assignments are “about right” 


approve HOMEWORK 


By 
LUCILLE GALE MAWHINNEY 


ISTENING TO criticism from parents about 


their children’s homework is a com- 


mon experience to both teachers and prin- 
cipals. The critics include those who com- 
plain of too little homework as well as those 
who claim we give too much: 

“Mary did homework for three hours last 
night. That gives her no time for fun.” 

“Dale will go a week with no homework. 
Then, one night, he'll work: until mid- 
night.” (It does not occur to Mother that 
Dale may have planned his work badly.) 

“Shirley spent four hours last night 
cutting out pictures from magazines and 
pasting them in a scrap book. What value 
is that?” 

“Kenneth copies pages and pages in his 
notebook, and I don’t believe he knows a 
word he’s copying.” 

“Why should any boy have to spend a 
whole evening working twenty problems 
just alike?” 

“Bob gets D in English. Still, he never 
has any homework.” 

This last remark is perhaps evidence of 
one of the most common errors in the think- 


ing of parents. Unless informed, they are 
not likely to regard homework as a plus 
procedure that provides strengthening drill 
or extra enrichment. The teacher has a re- 
sponsibility to explain that Bob’s basic diffi- 
culty is probably in class—inattentiveness, 
indolence, or background. 


Teachers range from those who never as- 
sign homework to those who fanatically 
pass or fail a student on the basis of his 
homework. It is not surprising that parents 
question our methods. Still, to what extent 
are these accusations representative? Whit- 
tier Junior High School (Flint, Michigan) 
decided to have more substantial criteria 
for determining parental opinions than in- 
dividual complaints that often seem much 
weightier than they actually are. 

As a result of this decision, questionnaires 
concerning this problem were sent to 
parents. More than ninety per cent or 1,101 
of these were returned, which presented a 
reasonably accurate picture. The following 
table gives a summary of the tables for 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades: 


Taste I 


Oprtntons oF 1,101 Parents on THE Amount oF Homework 
Assicnep To Terr CarLpren In A Juntor Hicu Scuoor 








Amount of English 


Social Studies 


Mathematics Science 





Homework 


No. 





Per cent Per cent 





Too much.......... : 73 





6.6 4-4 








Not enough........ 207 











16.3 





About right.........| 821 








79-3 























100.0 
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The table for each grade parallels the 
others except for a slight break in the pat- 
tern of the vote in mathematics. There were 
5-2 per cent who thought that too much 
homewcrk is given in the seventh grade; 7.8 
per cent in the eighth; but 18.5 per cent in 
the ninth grade table. This is probably due 
to the amount of homework required in 
algebra. 

The average of all the parents who think 
too much homework is assigned in all sub- 
jects is only 6.3 per cent. The average of 
those indicating not enough is assigned is 
16.7 per cent. An average of 77 per cent of 
all parents believe that the amount is about 
right. 

A report based upon this survey points 
out that in the seventh grade, we plan to 
cover most of the work by supervised study 
within the fifty-three minute class period. 
An eighth grader may do a total of about 
thirty minutes of homework daily, while 
in the ninth grade we do attempt to build 
up a greater sense of responsibility for work 
prepared outside the class. 

This study also explains that subjects 
vary in their patterns of homework assign- 
ments. Subjects demanding practice and 
drill, like mathematics or languages, adapt 
themselves readily to daily assignments; 
others, like science, social studies, or Eng- 
lish, lend themselves better to enriching 
suggestions covering a period of two or 
more weeks. Junior high school assignments 
are as follows: 


Working problems that are a continuation of the 
class study. 

Keeping a weekly list of words misspelled in all 
classes. 

Writing sentences for usage and punctuation drill, 
provided such sentences are a follow-up of functional 
class work. 

Participating in field trips that supplement class 
work. 

Completing or correcting compositions—usually 
not the initial writing. 

Reading unit material that has been placed on a 
reserved shelt by the librarian. 


Reading for enjoyment. 
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Collecting, discriminately, printed or illustrative 
material relative to a unit being studied. 

Listening to recommended radio programs or 
watching worthwhile television programs or motion 
pictures, which may or may not be related to a class 
unit. 

Relating creative work to class procedures: art, 
handicraft, poems, essays, short stories. 

Cultivating powers of observation of current 
happenings and problems relative to class work. 

(With most of these assignments, the simpler the 
follow-up checking, the better.) 


You will note that many of these sugges- 
tions are extremely elastic in order to per- 
mit the student to continue voluntarily the 
units studied in class. Guidance is given for 
leisure time activities, such as reading and 
appreciating worthwhile radio and tele- 
vision programs and motion pictures. In 
most instances, these assignments place 
upon the student the responsibility of 
budgeting his week according to his needs, 
He who leaves his work until the last night 
will at least learn by his error. 

You will also notice, that some provision 
can be made for the retarded pupil and 
for the gifted. There is no reason for uni- 
form assignments for every child in a class. 

Almost half the parents returning the 
questionnaire forms added candid, helpful 
comments. The study itself contains forty- 
seven quoted remarks of which the follow- 
ing are typical: 

We believe more classroom explanation, work, 
and discussion would be a far more effective pro- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Teachers in Whittier Junior High 
School, Flint, Mich., were disturbed by 
parents’ complaints about the amount 
of homework children were bringing 
home. They wanted to know how re 
resentative the complaints were. The 
school’s principal, Lowell E. Grant, 
made a study based on the opinions of 
1,100 parents. Lucille MaWhinney, 
who teaches at the school, reports on 
the findings. 
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gram of teaching than homework ever was or will 
be, especially for the average or below average stu- 
dent. 

I am convinced that homework is very helpful 
to students, though the method of assignment could 
be improved. 

Why give them homework when they go to school 
most of their time anyway? We enjoy our evenings 
together, but not when they are spent over a school 
book. 

I think homework is an excellent idea. It gives 
the parents a chance to learn more about their 
child's work, but often too many assignments come 
at one time. 

There is just enough to stimulate interest and 
discussion in the home. Research, where all the 
family becomes interested in a topic, is the most effec- 
tive homework. 

I have two daughters in Whittier and one in ele- 
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mentary school and when they do their homework 
they discuss it with each other and it teaches them 
teamwork. 

I think homework keeps my daughter out of mis- 
chief in the evening. 


From this study, we may conclude that 
most parents accept homework wisely as- 
signed; that they want instruction for their 
children in correct work habits, such as 
organizing the material, budgeting time, 
and thinking through a problem. They dis- 
approve of homework for the sake of home- 
work, and they want their children to have 
time for some family life and such activities 
as music lessons, Scout work, and church 
participation. 


Class Maps Bus Routes and Pupils’ Homes 


It was the first day of school [in Van Etten, N.Y., 
Central School] and my seventh-graders and I were 
getting acquainted. Mike, who lives on an infre- 
quently traveled dirt road five miles from school, 
was trying to explain where he lived. Sensing that 
the class was failing to understand, he went to the 
board and quickly drew a few lines. The lines 
represented roads that radiated from the school 
building which he designated by a square. Now 
we all knew where Mike’s home was. 

The next boy didn’t attempt to give a verbal 
description, but immediately went to the board and 
drew another road which branched off from Mike's. 
Then he placed an “x” to mark the spot where his 
home was located. One after another, the boys and 
girls added lines and symbols to indicate where they 
lived. 

It was nearing the end of the social-studies period 
and many of the children were eager to continue. I 
asked if they would like to organize into groups ac- 
cording to the bus on which they rode, and map 
the route of their bus. Then each one might add 
the location of his home. Enthusiastically they 
grouped themselves according to bus number and 
chose chairmen or captains. Since go per cent of our 
pupils come to school on buses, there were only a 
few children who were not in these groups. These 
boys and girls decided to make a map of the village 
streets and indicate the location of their homes on 
it. 

The next day the captain of each group drew his 
bus route on the board and added dots to repre- 
sent the homes of the children in his group. These 
dots were numbered and a key was made on the 
board to represent which child lived at each num- 
ber. When all the captains had finished, we had on 
the board a complete map of our school district 
(exclusive of the village) with the homes of all the 


boys and girls transported by bus represented on it. 
While the captains had been working at the board, 
each child had a large piece of paper on his desk 
and was making his own map from the one on the 
board. 

When the principal of our school heard and saw 
what the children were doing, he suggested that 
the class do a more complete job on the map and 
present it to the school. He told us the value of such 
a map to many departments. . . . 

The principal asked that we include not only the 
homes of seventh-graders, but of all the pupils in 
our school Also, he wanted all the roads of the 
district and the houses where no school children 
lived. This was necessary if our map was to be of 
continuing value year after year, since any home 
in the district might have a school child living in 
it some day. ... 

When all the children had finished their maps, 
the class voted on the best one and presented it 
to the principal. The children had discussed ways of 
enlarging their map so that it could be interpreted 
more easily. Our principal suggested that now the 
whole school could cooperate in making the enlarged 
edition. The mechanical drawing teacher interested 
his class in enlarging the map to four times its 
original size. The seventh-grade English class alpha- 
betized the names of families on the key, and the 
typing class typed them. The industrial arts class 
made a frame for the map. 

For the past two years the enlarged map has been 
used daily, not only by the principal, nurse, and 
home economics teacher, but also by the person 
who takes the school census, members of the Board 
of Education in their discussions of bus routes, and 
the head of the adult education program in making 
surveys and mailing lists—Louise M. Pasto in 
Social Education. 





ACTIVITY PERIOD: 


Near-riots or worthwhile experiences? 


By 
CAROLYN WILDER 


_ HY WAS activity period cut today?” 
demanded Joe. 

“We weren't out of class ten minutes,” 
Gene said sullenly. 

“I know why,” replied Gerald with a grin. 
“It’s because everybody not in clubs today 
ganged up in front of the gym yelling, 
whistling, and making like a mob. The 
principal and one of the teachers came out 
to investigate, and in about thirty seconds 
the bell rang.” 

Gerald was right. A near-riot proved to 
everyone that something had to be done 
about activity period. The lack of partici- 
pation in wholesome activities had increased 
steadily since the beginning of the school 
year. 

Our activity program is a seven-year-old 
venture to provide for our students ex- 
periences in club activities and intramurals 
during the school day. Since ninety per cent 
of our student body is transported by buses, 
it would be impossible for many of our stu- 
dents to participate in such a program after 
school hours. Each year since its beginning, 
the program has been revised in an effort to 
improve it. 

This year’s schedule set aside twenty 
minutes between fifth and sixth periods to 
be used as an activity period. On Monday 
and Wednesday, club meetings were sched- 
uled; on Tuesday, home room meetings; on 
Thursday, assembly; on Friday, intra- 
murals. 

After the disturbance described above 
occurred in the area before the gym, a 
faculty committee was appointed to evalu- 
ate the activity program and make plans for 
improving it or eliminating it. 


Why should we have an activity program? 
Is it worthwhile? To answer these questions, 
the members of the committee turned their 
attention to our school’s philosophy of edv- 
cation. Our goals, as stated in the philos- 
ophy, are these: “developing better citizen- 
ship in both children and adults (leader- 
ship, personality, acceptance of respon- 
sibility); meeting the individual needs of 
our people (health, basic skills, vocational 
self-sufficiency); working in and with the 
community for improved living (better 
homes, worthwhile leisure time activities, 
cooperative work, people fitted into proper 
roles in community life).” 

Can the activity program be a step toward 
achieving these objectives? Certainly, some 
of the activities can lead boys and girls to 
assume responsibilities for learning how to 
get along with people. Others will develop 
their abilities to lead themselves and their 
associates into worthwhile activities. The 
school’s responsibility for improving the 
quality of living in the community can be 
carried out in activities which will teach 
students to spend their leisure time in 
worthwhile activities and to work together 
cooperatively in community life. 

With the value of a good activity pro- 
gram established, the committee began dis- 
cussing our program and its shortcomings 
with other faculty members and students. 
When they met to discuss their findings, one 
glaring fact shone throughout the discussion 
—students and faculty alike seemed to feel 
that activity period was twenty minutes set 
aside for doing nothing. What could be 
done to correct this false impression? Should 
every student be required to join a club or 
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EDITOR'S NOTE ' 

A near-riot proved to the faculty of 
Lithonia, Ga., High School, that some- 
thing had to be done about the activity 
period. Carolyn Wilder, who teaches in 
the school tells how they replanned the 
activity schedule so that now not only 
are there no more riots, but the activity 
period has become more valuable for 


the pupils. 





clubs? (We always have a Club Day when 
the aims, objectives, and activities of the 
various clubs are explained, and afterward 
students enroll in the clubs which interest 
them.) Should a compulsory study hall be 
established for students who are not in- 
terested in clubs? Scheduling clubs and 
intramurals at the same time had already 
been attempted and discarded because it 
didn’t work—students in clubs also wanted 
to participate in intramurals. 

“Just what is wrong with the program 
as it stands now?” asked the chairman. 
Criticisms came freely; everyone knew what 
was wrong with the program. Twenty 
minutes is too short a time for a good club 
meeting or intramurals. What can be done 
without lengthening the school day? (It 
would not be practical to extend the school 
day since some transported students, even 
first graders, already must arrive at school 
by 7:30 and remain there until after 4:00.) 
Twenty minutes is too long for so many stu- 
dents to be idle. Too many faculty members 
are not assuming responsibility for super- 
vision during activity period. (We were 
using “honor system” supervision.) Too 
many teachers are allowing home room 
period to be another twenty minutes of 
idleness. 

When the criticisms ceased, silence 
reigned. Suggestions for improvement were 
slow in coming. 

First, the time element was considered. 
How could activity period be lengthened 
without extending the school day? It was 


suggested that clubs meet during a regular 
class period with periods rotating so that 
club members would not miss the same class 
each time the club met. This solution 
seemed plausible, but it was ruled out be- 
cause a rotating schedule would upset both 
high school and elemeritary lunch sched- 
ules, and also because no satisfactory ar- 
rangement could be worked out for taking 
care of club sponsors’ classes. 

“Does the accrediting commission require 
a class period with the same number of 
minutes every day, or does it simply specify 
the number of minutes per week?” asked 
one member of the committee. Everyone 
agreed that the required time was a specified 
number of minutes per week. As a result of 
this query, the committee worked out a 
time schedule: 

Mon. Activity Period—1:55-2:25 

6th Period—2:27-3:13 (46 min.) 
Tues. Activity Period—None 

6th Period—1:55-3:13 (78 min.) 
Wed. Activity Period—1:55-2:25 

6th Period—2:27-3:13 (46 min.) 
Thurs. Activity Period—None 

6th Period—1:55-3:13 (78 min.) 
Fri. Activity Period—1:55-2:35 

6th Period—2:37-3:13 (36 min.) 

The next big problem was what to do 
about those students not in clubs on club 
days. The committee decided that the num- 
ber of these students could be reduced by 
having all clubs meet on Monday and allow- 
ing each club only one regular meeting per 
month. This would mean that three or four 
clubs would meet each Monday since we 
have a total of fourteen clubs with meetings 
scheduled during activity period (Photo 
Pep, F.T.A., F.H.A., Debate, School Patrol, 
Library, Letter, Beta, Tri-Hi-Y, Newspaper, 
Dramatics, Junior Red Cross, and 4-H). The 
Student Council meets during a regular 
class period, and the National Honor So- 
ciety holds meetings when the need for 
them arises. 

This plan decreased the number of stu- 
dents doing nothing on Monday but still 
left far too many not participating. The 





Activity Periop: NEAR-RIOTS OR WORTHWHILE EXPERIENCES? 


final decision was to have assembly pro- 
grams for the non-members of clubs on the 
first and third Mondays of the school 
month. The committee worked out detailed 
plans for these assemblies; they include 
movies, guidance plays, speakers, student 
panels, faculty panels, and musical pro- 
grams. On second and fourth Mondays 
plans were made for supervised group ac- 
tivities—dancing in the gymnasium, relaxing 
in the student lounge, reading in the li- 
brary, or playing quiet games in a class- 
room designated for that purpose. 

Could we have better home room meet- 
ings and assembly programs if they were 
fewer in number? The committee thought 
so. Under the revised schedule, home room 
and assembly would meet on alternate 
Wednesdays. Each club would be respon- 
sible for one assembly program, and the 
school counselor would develop a definite 
guidance program on each grade level to 
serve as a guide for home room meetings. 
(An outgrowth of this is a home room 
guidance program covering grades eight 
through twelve.) 

Planned intramural activities were 
worked out for Friday’s programs. These ac- 
tivities include touch football, volley ball, 
basketball, softball, tennis, shuffleboard, 
and ping pong. 

What about teachers’ failing to assume 
responsibility for supervision during ac- 
tivity period? Perhaps all of us needed to 
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review our Faculty Handbook—“Each 
‘teacher will be expected to assume his full 
share of work in carrying out a well-rounded 
co-curricular program.” The committee be- 
lieved that assigned responsibilities would 
help to solve this problem. Under the re- 
vised program all teachers not sponsoring 
a club meeting on first and third Mondays 
would supervise the students in assembly; 
oi second and fourth Mondays, those not 
having club meetings would be assigned a 
specific activity area to supervise. The mem- 
bers of the physical education department 
would have charge of the intramural pro- 
gram on Friday and would delegate respon- 
sibilities to half the faculty on first and third 
Fridays and to the other members on second 
and fourth Fridays. 

After working out the details for the 
entire new program, the committee pre- 
sented it to the Student Council and to the 
faculty. It was accepted by both groups and 
put into effect. A standing committee was 
then formed to evaluate the program at 
regular intervals. Student consultants are 
invited to work with this committee. 

Members of the original committee, as 
well as the other members of the faculty, 
readily admit that this program is not per- 
fect, but it is working far better than any of 
our former attempts. ‘The idea that activity 
period is a time for idleness is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and “riots” are at a minimum 
these days. 


You'd Better Laugh 


I learned . . . to keep my sense of humor under 
control; however, I find its effect salubrious when 
I am faced with papers to grade. Nothing else 
could keep me sane when I face such statements as 
these, copied verbatim from recent papers: “He had 
a small son whose mother had died at birth.” “It 


was taken for granite that he would be proved 
insent.” “The utencile was a scared thing.” Need a 
translator? “The utensil was a sacred thing.” .. . 
Can you laugh at such abysmal ignorance? If your 
answer is yes, then you can teach school.—Pansye H. 
Powe in Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin. 





A Funwor-High Division 
in the Elementary Schools 


By 
ADELINE HOOD 


HERE HAVE been very few major changes 
Tin the junior high school organization 
since its beginning about forty years ago. 
Educationally it has become a stepchild, 
between the elementary school and the 
senior high school. Now the war-baby bulge 
has reached the junior high level. Accord- 
ing to a recent report by the United States 
Office of Education, almost 600 junior high 
schools and 2200 junior-senior high schools 
have been organized since 1946. With such 
large numbers to be educated, we need to 
stop and consider seriously how the needs 
of these boys and girls are being met. 

A recent study’ made oi 40 cities across 
the United States and their junior high 
organizations brought out these trends: 
most schools have homeroom and activity 
periods; study halls are losing favor; guid- 
ance is being incorporated in the instruc- 
tional program; curricular offerings are 
transitional; and more than half of the 
schools have core programs. The aims are 
similar; their chief differences are in class 
size, period organization, and programing. 

Many large school systems operate under 
a 6-3-8 plan, with separate buildings for 
each segment. The junior high, grades 7, 
8, and g, draws its pupils from a wider com- 
munity than the elementary but not as wide 
as the senior high. Since it was first orga- 
nized, it has shown characteristics like those 
of the senior high school—departmentalized 
programing, electives, study halls, passing 
bells, and homeroom activities. To a cer- 
tain degree it has offered a terminal educa- 

* Essex, Martin W. and Paul Spayde, “Junior High 


School is Here to Stay,” Nation’s Schools, 54:31-4 
Aug. °54. 


tion program in an effoit to hold would-be 
drop outs. : 

Nelson L. Bossing? recently stated that 
many junior high schools across the nation 
have become obsolete; they have failed to 
recognize that the purposes of the junior 
high are different from those of the high 
school, and that changes in organization 
are needed if it is to function more effec- 
tively. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, with a school 
population of about 70,000 operates under 
an 8-4 plan. There are 85 elementary 
schools and 8 high schools. Since the pro- 
grams of the seventh and eighth grades are 
somewhat different from those of the first 
six grades, they are often referred to as the 
junior high; although in most instances 
they are housed with the elementary school 
and the big separation comes at the ninth 
grade level. On the whole there has been a 
resistance to the “junior” high school idea. 
Pupils at this level of development need 
a distinctly different type of organization 
for maximum educational growth, not a 
“weakened replica”* of the senior high, 
which will bridge a gap between elementary 
school and the regular high school. 

A recent study‘ listed several advantages 
of the 8-4 plan. Some of them were: greater 


* Bossing, Nelson L. “A Junior High School De- 
signed for Tomorrow,” Clearing House, 29:3-7 Sept. 


54- 

* Brownell, S. M. “The Challenge Facing Junior 
High Schools” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation 29:263-301 May '54. 

*Gaumnitz, Walter H. and J. Dan Hull “Junior 
High Schools vs. the Traditional High School Or- 

ization,” United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1953. 13p. (Education Circular No. 


373) - 
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opportunity to know and teach pupils as 
individuals; one gap to be bridged between 
elementary and senior high school, instead 
of two, making articulation easier; allow- 
ing money which would be spent on new 
buildings to be spent on improving exist- 
ing schools; and less departmentalization. 
The study also asserted that improved in- 
struction was more important than changes 
in the physical plant. 

Studies in the psychology of adolescence 
indicate there is a demand for certain types 
of school opportunity to help this age 
group. Boys and girls of ages twelve, thir- 
teen, and fourteen are undergoing rapid 
physical and psychological changes and at 
uneven rates. Some of them are pre-adoles- 
cents, some are adolescents, and some are 
neither one nor the other, but are in be- 
tween the two, with characteristics of both. 
According to a recent brief® “about two- 
thirds of the boys and one-third of the 
girls in the seventh and eighth are in the 
less mature stage of development.” They 
still have the good physical proportions of 
later childhood; they are in the “gang” age 
and prefer their own sex groupings. Boys, as 
a rule, are sports fans; girls are showing less 
interest in physical activity. Both show 
great curosity in the things around them. 

The early adolescents are growing fast. 
Their legs, feet, arms, hands, chest, and hips 
are changing. Boys’ voices begin to drop 
and their beards begin to grow; girls begin 
menstruation. One of the dominant social- 
emotional characteristics is the need to 
rate with their own age group. They want 
to be a part of their crowd. It is a time 
for fads. Only those who lead the group 
dare to start a new one. Parties of boys and 
girls tend to be noisy and full of activity. It 
is a time for a “best” friend—one close pal, 
usually of the same sex, in whom to confide. 
They are eager to break away from adult 


* Lewis, Gertrude “Characteristics of Seventh and 
Eighth Grade Children and School Programs for 
Them,” United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1950. 1gp. (Education Brief No. 18). 
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guidance, yet in many ways needing it more 
now than ever before. In trying to find a 
place in the adult world, they vacillate 
from youthful behavior to mature behavior, 
one day wanting help and the next day dis- 
daining it. 

All children as they grow toward matur- 
ity exhibit certain basic needs, which the 
school must recognize. Noar lists them as 
follows: 

1. The need for affection and security, which 
create feelings of being wanted and a sense of be 
longingness. 

2. The need for recognition and reward. 

3. The need for achievement and success, which 
help to create feelings of adequacy. 

4. The need for fun and adventure.‘ 


At present in six elementary schools in 
Indianapolis, the seventh and eighth grades 
are organized into  semi-self-contained 
groups. Except in the areas of industrial 
arts, home economics, art, music, and physi- 
cal education, the pupils spend their school 
hours under the guidance of one teacher. 
Together they plan activities, choose prob- 
lems for individual or group study, report 
the findings, discuss results, and evaluate 
what they are learning. They work within 
the framework of the prescribed courses of 
study. As much as possible every subject 
area is closely integrated with every other 
subject area. When specific teaching is 


* Noar, Gertrude, The Junior High School, Today 
and Tomorrow, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 1953. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Adeline Hood feels that pupils of 
junior high school age require a dis- 
tinctive kind of school program. She 
describes the semi-self-contained 7th 
and 8th grade classes now in operation 
in several elementary schools in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and explains why this 
kind of class is best suited to the needs 
of the age-group which it serves. The 
author ts a teacher in School 59 in 
Indianapolis. 
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needed, subject-matter areas become com- 
partmentalized. 

Class periods are not sharply defined, ex- 
cept for the above mentioned special areas. 
Activities for the day vary with the interests 
of the pupils and with their individual 
needs. Rest breaks occur at convenient stop- 
ping places; they may be walks to the rest- 
rooms and fountains, outdoor play, or 
“chatter” time in the room. The day begins 
with a preview of things to be accom- 
plished, based on previous planning and 
activity, and guided by the teacher's knowl- 
edge of curricular needs. The planning 
includes provision for the individual pupil’s 
requirements. Suggestions for extra-time 
activities are noted. Instruction may be 
given to individual pupils, to small groups, 
or to the whole class—whatever fits the 
plans for that day. At the close there is an 
evaluation period. 

It is felt that such curricular guidance as 
just described is especially valuable at the 
seventh and eighth grade level. It allows 
pupil participation in planning guided by 
the mature judgment of the teacher. It 
provides freedom of choice within con- 
trolled limits. It invites individual initia- 
tive, yet stands ready to guard against un- 
wise decisions. 

Under this kind of organization basic 
skills become functional. By means of in- 
dividualized testing-teaching-drilling pro- 
grams, greater knowledge of pupil interests 
and wants, and program flexibility, the 
teacher can meet the reading problems of 
each pupil more adequately. In turn better 
reading brings increased learnings in all 
areas. Guided by one teacher who knows 
the individual difficulties and who has time 
to give help when it is needed, the pupils 
show increased improvement in all com- 
munication skills. High educational] stand- 
ards can be maintained with a minimum of 
pressure. 

Individual needs can be identified and 
met. The flexibility of the program allows 
the pupil to concentrate his energies on his 
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own learning needs. After six years of school 
learning, the junior high level is a good 
time for an inventory of what the pupil 
knows and does not know. If his weak- 
ness is arithmetic, then he will devote more 
time to drill than one who finds arithmetic 
easy. The latter may use his time learning 
to express his ideas in clear English or in 
improving his reading skill. Most early 
adolescents are ready and anxious for such 
stock-taking. 

Although emphasis is on general educa- 
tion and not on specialization, the inter- 
ested pupil is encouraged to make in- 
dividual explorations to find something 
extra to bring back to the group. He is en- 
couraged to delve deeply into fields that in- 
trigue him. As he shares his findings with 
the others, he grows in stature himself and 
gains prestige with his peers. 

Such extra activity may or may not be 
outside the classroom. Though often 
labeled homework, it is far removed from 
the practice of assigning drill lessons to an 
entire class. Then too, under the direction 
of one teacher, there is not so much over- 
loading as in many junior high schools. 

As the pupils get ready to leave the eighth 
grade and enter high school, they can be 
given more individualized guidance in edu- 
cational plans for the future. The help of 
one person who knows them personally and 
professionally—emotional needs, wants, and 
desires; educational strengths and weak- 
nesses—promises better prepared ninth 
grade entrants. 

Perhaps the keyword of such an organiza- 
tion of semi-self-contained groups is time. 
There seems to be more time for pupil 
counseling, more time to identify emotional 
problems, more time to advise, and more 
time to help him help himself. There 
seems to be more time for closer daily pupil- 
teacher living. Good rapport exists. This 
makes for cohesion of the group, which in 
turn gives security to the early adolescent. 

This organization in the junior high is an 
attempt by teachers and administrators to 
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meet the problems as they seem to exist 
today. In evaluation, the pupils and their 
parents appear very much in favor of it; the 
teachers like it too, despite the great amount 
of preparation required; the administrators 
find there are fewer problems within the 
building when the homeroom teacher as- 
sumes so much more responsibility for his 
group. Whether such organization will 
spread to other schools depends chiefly on 
whether teachers will be found who are 
licensed to teach in many subject-matter 
areas and who are interested in trying it. 
In summary, educators in Indianapolis 
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have considered seriously the educational 
problems of pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades. In the light of studies made 
in adolescent psychology and of knowledge 
of organization trends in other school sys- 
tems, they are trying semi-self-contained 
classrooms. The value of such organization 
lies in its individualized program—better 
knowledge of pupils for better teaching, 
more flexible programing for improved 
guidance. It follows that there should be 
improvement in the quality of education 
and in the quality of peer and adult rela- 
tionships. 


* 
It All Depends on What a Teacher Loves 


Teachers Who Love, I am one of them. But we 
love in different ways. 

There is the young teacher, fresh from college—all 
dewy and degreed. She loves in a manner that is 
open like a window with the glass knocked out. 
What matters if the children are giggling nearby? 
She hangs on her new man, frankly “sends” him— 
and the willing class—with the latest lash fluttering, 
and sighs toward him from her toe-tips. Ask the 
children. The older teachers can't tell you. They're 
too overcome by her lack of good judgment. . . . 

Love of prestige—that accounts for some of us, too. 
Teachers necessarily express themselves glibly—too 
much so at times. Thus they are logically called 
upon again and again to help in community activi- 
ties, and the know-how glow within them often 
gives rise to the sensation of wanting-to or at least 
just-as-soon-ing. So they do—and are applauded. . . . 

Then we meet Teachers Who Love learning more 
than teaching.—They lose themselves in subject- 
matter—and never do find the children. They 
really are ped-degreed and wear Greek letters all 
over their bosoms. Oh, they flaunt more keys than 
the local locksmith. They might lose the car-keys 
occasionally, but never those pinned on their left 
balconies. . . . 

Love of pay-check is another potent pedagogical 
drive. These people love teaching deeply—on every 
other Wednesday—and feel animosity on the thir- 
teen tucked-between days. Common cents is not 
what they're after—they’re bucking for greenbacks 
and plenty of them. They put everybody on the 
panel, and then won't stay to listen. They rebel at 
any restriction set up by administration and revolt 
at anything that delays their afternoon departure. 
“The Bells of St. Mary” would have no appeal for 
them—if they rang in school after 3:30. . . 


Vacation lovers are everywhere. Teachers Who 
Love vacation—sound my name, please. But it's not 
overpowing, by any means. Yet many young folks are 
lured into the profession chiefly because of the 
pleasant work-schedule involved, and because the 
thought of a summer of Two Whole Glorious 
Months on one’s own—or with one’s own—sets one's 
red and blue blood atingle. They decide on a trip 
abroad, perhaps, and try to fool everyone into 
thinking they are not teachers-for-goodness’-sake. 

Then there are the teachers who foster a love of 
classroom depotism. They regiment whole troops of 
sullen, frightened youth and goose-step them to the 
office. Broken rules, fractured regulations, splintered 
precepts—stormy weather prevails. They specify the 
exact moment at which to inhale—with exhaling 
soon to follow. Thus the students are embalmed in 
an educational mortuary. Only at the time specified 
does one answer Nature's call, so we pray for a 
murmur instead of a shout. Anyone who dares to 
express an opinion contrary to that of the iron- 
ruler is forever condemned to the land of brimstone. 

The last group is the greatest of all—thank fortune 
—and makes up for all the rest of us. They are the 
group that makes icaching the mighty profession 
that it is. Love of children. What greater reason 
could there be? . .. 

These teachers realize that they are dealing with 
real boys and girls, who have problems and anxieties 
of their own, that their likes and dislikes are un- 
believably intense. . . . 

They know all this and oh so much more—be- 
cause they love children. They grow warm through 
and through at the joy and eagerness in a child's 
face, and do not realize that joy and eagerness are 
on their own.—ANN Ess Morrow in Michigan Educa- 
tion Journal. 





REUNION PARTY: 


An unorthodox and enjoyable follow-up of 
the subjects of a 1939-43 guidance experiment 


By 
LOUIS J. CANTONI 


LANNING A PARTY, and all the excitement 
P nat goes with it, has made possible 
some important research on the effects of 
guidance. This study reports a technique 
used in a recent follow-up of 259 men and 
women who were graduated from a Flint, 
Michigan, high school in 1943. 

The guidance experiment got under- 
way in September of 1939 with the ninth 
grade class at Emerson Junior High School. 
There were 234 boys and girls in each of 
two equated groups, one an experimental 
and the other a control group. The two 
groups were found to be similar for scores 
on the Stanford Achievement Test, for 
general intelligence, emotional adjustment, 
age, sex, and grade-point average. Further, 
they were alike in their socio-economic back- 
ground. 


Throughout the four-year high school pe- 
riod, the people in the experimental group 
participated in a well-rounded guidance 
program including intelligence, achieve- 
ment, interest, aptitude, and personality 
testing; many interviews with two experi- 
enced, full-time counselors; meetings on 
such topics as choosing a career and the 
why and how of boy-girl relations; and, 
where indicated, interviews and case confer- 
ences with parents. 

In contrast, the control group made only 
the traditional contacts which students have 
with school personnel other than especially 
trained guidance counselors. Of the experi- 
mental group, 140 students were graduated; 
of the control group, however, only 119 
were graduated. 


Party Planning Begins 

When I first became interested in the pos- 
sibility of conducting the follow-up study, 
the task of locating the subjects appeared 
to be insurmountable. Most of them had 
moved a number of times. Many had left 
the Flint area. Practically all of the girls 
had married and consequently bore a differ- 
ent name. 

As a newcomer, I needed help in locating 
the subjects. I found I could count on 
Vivien Ingram, counselor to the subjects 
during the four-year experiment and now 
head of guidance services in the Flint pub- 
lic schools. We hit upon the idea of plan- 
ning a reunion party. Or better, why not 
see whether a committee of the subjects 
themselves would plan it! Thus we might 
enlist the subjects as partners in research. 

Over lunch and a cup of coffee I asked 
Bob, a key subject, whether he would head 
up a committee from his graduating class. 
Bob had been popular during high school, 
and he had not lost any of his old en- 
thusiasm. 

I put my problem frankly. It was an op- 
portune time to follow up his class in the 
interests of research—but the task of locat- 
ing as many as possible of the 259 subjects 
was formidable. Bob felt that he had de- 
rived great personal benefit from the guid- 
ance program. He was eager to help, for 
here was a chance to offer objective evidence 
of the value of guidance. He proposed 
bringing together a committee of about ten 
people, to locate everybody. Although I was 
impressed by his optimism, I was still 
skeptical. 
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Committee Action 

Ten committee members met to do what- 
ever planning they considered desirable. I 
talked with them about the purpose of the 
follow-up. They recalled that during high 
school they had taken a lot of tests, and that 
some had available a special guidance coun- 
selor and others did not. I pointed out 
that it was now a matter of seeing whether 
there existed any real differences in the emo- 
tional, educational, economic, cultural, and 
occupational adjustment which the two 
groups had made. This would be done 
by means of a survey schedule which the 
subjects would fill out. 

In the course of the informal talk, the 
committee learned how the schedule was 
designed to gather meaningful follow-up 
data. They were fascinated to know that 
tests were constructed by warm-blooded hu- 
man beings, and that test interpretation 
was not mumbo-jumbo carried on in the 
realm of the mysterious and the esoteric. 

The schedule itself had two parts. The 
first consisted of the adult form of the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory. (On two previous 
occasions the class had taken the student 
form of the test—once in the ninth grade, 
and again in the twelfth.) The adult form 
was aimed at measuring the emotional ad- 
justment of the two groups. The second 
part was an environmental questionnaire. 
I had devised this questionnaire to measure 
the present-day educational, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and vocational adjustment of the 
subjects. 

The committee was impressed by the 
possible significance of the research. They 
considered it important to telephone and 
to see as many of their classmates as feasible. 
Thus they could pass along their apprecia- 
tion of the value of the follow-up. Their 
conviction about individual contacts grew 
with talk and hot coffee. Bob injected the 
idea of a class party. This caught on quickly 
and party planning was underway. 

Taking my list of last-known addresses 
and apportioning it among themselves, the 
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members of the committee assured me that 
by consulting with other classmates, they 
should locate the majority of the subjects 
without delay. They added that at the party 
itself, other classmates might be able to 
furnish leads on any unlocated people. In 
this way the party, scheduled to take place a 
month later, became a focal point for the 
research activity. Of course the committee 
also viewed the reunion as an opportunity 
to see how some of their old friends were 
doing. 

In their systematic efforts to reach the 
178 subjects living in the Flint area, the 
committee members actually talked with 
108 of them. They reached most of the 
remaining subjects indirectly, primarily 
through the subjects’ relatives. They ex- 
plained the purpose of the follow-up. No 
doubt different committee members made 
somewhat different interpretations, but the 
over-all impression they conveyed was that 
the follow-up was worthwhile and deserved 
cooperation. The committee also worked 
up invitations to send out after the personal 
contacts had been made, and finally, they 
made most of the arrangements for the 
party. ‘ 

Party Night 


The party was held in the evening at the 
Flint Federation of Women’s Clubs. Inside 
the building the temperature was reason- 
ably cool, but outside the June night was 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Dr. Cantoni wanted to follow up on 
the results of an experimental guidance 
program in a Flint, Mich., high school. 
But the subjects of the experiment had 
been graduated in 1943, and the job of 
finding them looked insuperable. He 
tells how a reunion party helped him 
to get in touch with almost all of the 
subjects, and summarizes the results 
of the experiment. The author is a 
psychology teacher and counselor at the 
General Motors Institute in Flint, 
Mich. 
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unusually hot and humid even for the 
Saginaw Valley. 

I was apprehensive because of the sultry 
weather. Committee members and _ class- 
mates began to arrive. Recorded music 
played and several couples danced. The 
bowl of fruit punch became a favorite 
gathering spot. There was much chattering 
and an occasional loud guffaw. The sub- 
jects, some of whom had come from as far 
away as Detroit, Midland, and Grand 
Rapids, were catching up on about ten 
years of post-high school living. 

Many of the guests came to me to find out 
more about the reason for the follow-up. 
They reminisced of their experience with 
the guidance program during high school. 
One of the subjects recalled that his intro- 
duction to the field of pharmacy resulted 
from a talk with the speaker at a group 
guidance session. Another remembered that 
she would have quit school in the twelfth 
grade except for the efforts of the counselor. 
Most of the subjects knew that the high 
school guidance experiment had had its 
major effect in the establishment of a per- 
manent program of guidance which now 
served all of the students in the Flint public 
schools. They recognized that the findings 
of the present follow-up might provide 
further evidence which would result in the 
improvement of teaching and counseling 
in Flint, and conceivably, in many of 
the other school systems throughout the 
country. 

According to plan, Bob officially wel- 
comed the 56 guests. He introduced me, and 
I clarified the purpose of the research. 
Then, pointing out that refreshments 
properly came only as a reward for effort, 
Bob had Miss Ingram administer to the 
subjects the follow-up survey schedule, just 
as a decade ago, she had administered tests 
to them in the course of the guidance ex- 
periment. The initial response was one of 
gaiety, but the subjects soon settled down 
to answering the tests and questionnaires 
soberly and efficiently. 


The CLeartnc House 


What the Party Accomplished 

In subsequent interviews with subjects 
who lived in Flint and who did not attend 
the party, I learned that the muggy weather 
had proved a deterrent. Yet the party served 
several purposes admirably well. The com- 
mittee planning and pre-party work de- 
veloped a favorable attitude toward the 
follow-up. At the party itself, some of the 
guests supplied the addresses of unlocated 
subjects. After the party, many of those who 
attended spoke to subjects who had not, 
and offered them further impressions on 
the scope and the purpose of the research. 
This complex of personal intercommunica- 
tions helped the subjects to sense again the 
former pride of being a select group from 
their school. They did not feel pleaded 
with, cajoled, manipulated, pressured, or 
browbeaten—it was a matter of voluntary 
participation in a social experiment. 

After the party, those subjects who had 
not attended received a survey schedule in 
the mail. Waiting two weeks, I began a 
campaign in which I attempted to inter- 
view each of the subjects who lived in the 
Flint area, and who had not yet returned 
the schedule. In the course of these inter- 
views, I obtained many of the completed 
survey schedules. In the case of a few sub- 
jects who lived outside the Flint area, a 
second and a third mailing were used to 
secure the completed schedules. 

The subjects’ interest and involvement 
in the research are shown by the following 
statistics. Of the 255 living subjects, the 
whereabouts of 241—approximately g5 per 
cent—was determined. In further contacts, 
through interviews and by mail, a total of 
224 of the located subjects, or almost 93 
per cent, participated in the follow-up by 
filling out and returning a survey schedule. 


Sequel to the Story 


An analysis of the survey data revealed 
many significant differences in the adjust- 
ment of the experimental and control 
people who were graduated from high 
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school. Here are the most important results 
of the research: 

1. In the ninth grade, the two groups 
had been similar in their emotional ad- 
justment as measured by the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory. Twelfth grade testing with 
the same instrument showed that the emo- 
tional adjustment of both experimental and 
control groups improved during high school. 
In this period, then, the students resolved 
some of their personal problems. However, 
a difference appeared to exist in the 
adequacy and permanence of the solutions 
arrived at by the two groups. This state- 
ment is supported by follow-up scores on 
the Bell test, which demonstrated that ten 
years after graduation, there was further 
improvement in the experimental group. 
The control group, on the other hand, had 
regressed in their adjustment. 

2. Although the men and women in the 
experimental group averaged thirteen 
months in college, those in the control group 
averaged only nine months. Members of the 
experimental group were granted a total 
of twenty-three Bachelor of Arts or Science 
degrees and seven higher degrees; the con- 
trol subjects, however, received only nine 
bachelor’s degrees and two graduate degrees. 

3. The experimental group reached a 
much higher level of cultural status than 
the control group. (We measured cultural 
status by the possession or attainment of the 
means which enable a person to enrich his 
life.) Examples of such means are musical 
instruments, books, and membership in 
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the various professional organizations. 

4. There were small gains in economic 
status favoring the subjects in the experi- 
mental group as revealed by such criteria 
as size of home and the possession of both 
labor-saving and recreational equipment. 
These gains take on greater meaning, how- 
ever, when one recognizes that the longer 
period of time which the subjects in the 
experimental group devoted to formal 
schooling delayed their taking jobs. 

5. Members of the experimental group 
showed greater improvement in occupa- 
tional level over their parents than did 
the control group. The experimental sub- 
jects also attained job levels which were 
much higher than those of the control 
group. It may be assumed that as time goes 
by this difference in job levels will tend 
more and more to widen the gap in eco- 
nomic status between the two groups. 

In conclusion, it may be said that as 
compared with the normal population 
represented by the control group, the 
people in the experimental group have 
made real gains in five important areas of 
personal adjustment. These gains most 
probably stem from the sound high school 
program of counseling and guidance 
through which each experimental subject 
had the opportunity to recognize and to 
capitalize upon his own interests and abili- 
ties. The results of the research show that 
there now exists a clear and consistent pat- 
tern of superior adjustment in favor of the 
experimental group. 


Right to Be Different 


Our responsibility as educators is to teach youth 
to have respect for those who differ from the cus- 
tomary ways as well as for those who conform. In 
simpler words, we have a profound obligation both 


to education and to society itself to support and 
strengthen the right to be different, and to create a 
sound respect for intellectual superiority —Rosert 
C. Pootey in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Teaching Pupils Respect for 


BLUE-COLLAR JOBS 


By 
H. RUSALEM 


AVE You ever asked a high school class 
H.. list their occupational choices? 

H. M. Bell in Youth Tell Their Story 
said that almost 40 per cent of all young 
people desire to enter professional and 
technical fields of work but only eight per 
cent of the general population are em- 
ployed in these fields. If you are teaching in 
an academic high school, the proportion of 
your students favoring professional occupa- 
tions may be even greater. In some schools, 
the percentage has been as high as 75 per 
cent. On the other hand, over 50 per cent 
of all Americans are engaged in skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled work, but ac- 
cording to Bell's study, fewer than 25 per 
cent of school-age youth prefer these occu- 
pations. 

There are some who feel that this im- 
balance between the aspirations of young 
people and the actual opportunities avail- 
able to them is desirable. “After all,” they 
say, “ours is a society which encourages up- 
ward mobility. The fact that students want 
to rise in occupational level is a reflection 
of the strivings of people in our culture. 
This striving has made America great and to 
throttle it in our schools would be tanta- 
mount to denying the dynamic force of our 
competitive society.” The adherents of this 
point of view feel that in the “shaking 
down” process during which the less com- 
petent will enter low-level occupations, the 
competition for professional jobs will bene- 
fit us all because the most able wiil survive 
to serve our society in this vital role. 

An alternative point of view is that the 
manual occupations are as vital to our 
economy and national well-being as any 
other fields of work. Rather than being re- 


garded as lower-level occupations, they 
should be regarded as different occupations, 
requiring constellations of interests and 
abilities different from those required in 
professional work activities. Supporters of 
this approach believe that the manual oc- 
cupations should not be filled with frus- 
trated individuals who have failed to make 
the grade in other fields. Ideally, manual 
workers would be those who sincerely re- 
spect and desire to enter these jobs. Al- 
though the professional occupations require 
long periods of formal training, the manual 
trades and lesser skilled work require their 
own brand of training too. The failures in 
our academic curricula in schools and in our 
professional training programs in colleges 
do not necessarily succeed in the manual 
fields. 

Social pressures caused by status evalua- 
tion, knowledge of the way of life followed 
by the professional, and the envisioned 
financial returns in professional work tend 
to attract many students to these occupa- 
tions who lack the requisite qualifications. 
Indeed, many of these students might be 
highly successful in the manual trades, but 
because they regard blue-collar jobs as less 
worthy, they desperately cling to inappro- 
priate occupational choices. The under- 
lying question is, “How can we create more 
favorable attitudes toward manual occupa- 
tions?” 

Some teachers may feel that the white- 
collar bias which appears to be prevalent 
in young people is a result of family and 
community influences which are deeply 
rooted in our culture and which stubbornly 
resist change. They believe that the modifi- 
cation of vocational attitudes is a matter 
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for institutions other than the schools. On 
the other hand, many counselors and 
guidance-minded teachers are concerned 
with the present occupational choices of 
young people and so feel that in the ab- 
sence of other organized attacks on the 
problem, the school has a responsibility for 
contributing to a solution. In fact, there 
are some who belie.e that the “white- 
collar” attitudes of educators themselves and 
the academic emphasis of secondary schools 
now tend to reinforce undue regard for 
white-collar jobs. 

To survey this problem in your own class, 
simply prepare a survey blank asking stu- 
dents to indicate their occupational choices, 
their plans for pursuing these occupations, 
and their knowledge of them. If you find 
that your groups of average ability are se- 
lecting jobs which require above-average in- 
telligence and personal qualifications which 
they do not possess, and if you find that 
your students are not acquainted with the 
basic trades and their rewards, you can do 
something about it. 

Basic to the whole problem is the pre- 
vailing attitude toward the manual trades. 
As a preliminary step, you might plan a 
discussion about the status of the blue-collar 
worker. Such a discussion could be focused 
about the topic “Why I would rather have 
a job in which I work with my head rather 
than my hands” or vice versa. The discus- 
sion period should be free of attempts on 
the part of the teacher to impose his point 
of view on the group, but should allow all 
students to air feelings and to raise ques- 
tions. Out of such a discussion questions 
may arise about the differing status of 
various occupations and ocrupational levels. 
Some students might have doubts about the 
consistency of such biases with our demo- 
cratic system. 

A discussion of this sort could lead into 
the study of occupations. The manual 
trades are best studied and appreciated by 
direct contact with these occupations. Con- 
sequently, reading about the occupations 
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should be supplemental to field trips to 
places of work, student observations of 
manual trades in everyday experience, visits 
of manual workers to the classroom, and 
reports of students’ own experiences in 
manual work. Such activities should have 
for their goal not only an acquaintance 
with the types of manual work which exist 
in the community, but also a developing 
appreciation of the dignity and rewards of 
such work. Community agencies such as 
industrial plants, chambers of commerce, 
labor unions, and governmental units may 
be approached for opportunities to pay 
visits. An effective technique is the coordina- 
tion of this unit with the part-time work 
program of the school. In any event, many 
occupational monographs, brochures, and 
pamphlets are available. You can find out 
how to get free and inexpensive materials 
in “Guidance Index,” published by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago; “Occupa- 
tional Index,” published in Peapack, N.].; 
and “The Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal,” published in Washington, D.C. 

An effective way to deal with the white- 
collar bias is having students read material 
which describes experiences in the manual 
trades. Some material in your regular read- 
ing program might treat manual occupa- 
tions with dignity and respect, but this 
material is likely to place the emphasis up- 
on other aspects of the situation. Ideally, 
the emphasis would be on characters and 
ideas which exemplify the values of manual 
work. In addition, there are readings which 
deal specifically with the manual trades. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Are our schools graduating too many 
people who want to be professional or 
technical workers? Dr. Rusalem thinks 
they are, and suggests some ways in 
which teachers may help to eliminate 
white-collar bias. He is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Long Island Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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An excellent source of such material is 
Sarah Splaver’s annotated bibliography, 
“Occupational Books” published by Biblio 
Press, Washington, D.C. 


Time spent helping students achieve a 
better vocational adjustment is well spent. 





The CLEARING House 


In a world in which a majority of people 
work with their hands, can we afford to have 
the white-collar bias in our schools and, 
can we afford to have young people feel that 
entrance into blue-collar jobs is an indica- 
tion of failure to make good? Teachers can 
take the lead in remedying this situation. 


/ + Jricks of the Trade + ° 


By TED GORDON 


LOCAL HISTORY PROJECTS—It is 
a truism that many tourists tell local folks 
historical highlights of their community 
hitherto unknown to the “natives.” 
Teachers can help their pupils by assigning 
topics that require unearthing important 
items of the community's past. The stimuli 
words are Who, What, When, Where, Why. 
—Cyril O. O’Brien, lecturer in education, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLEAN WINDSHIELDS-—A clean black- 
board eraser is much handier than a bulky 
cloth for wiping steam from your car win- 
dows or windshield.—Here’s How by Helen 
Greer. 


WHAT DO TEACHERS READ?—Paper 
cut-outs in the form of books, each bearing 
the name of a faculty member, together with 
the title of his favorite book, attracted much 
student attention during our fall Book 
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Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THe 
CxLearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Week observation. This proved to be our 
most interesting bulletin board display. 
Desk requests soon became a verified index 
of the teacher’s power of suggestion.—Adona 
R. Sick, librarian, Union-Endicott (N.Y.) 
High School. 


SCRABBLE STOPS BABBLE—Teachers 
are often called unexpectedly from the 
room. To insure good class behavior, place 
a word on the board—e.g., lecture, tourney, 
monologue—and have the class derive 20 
words of four or more letters from the key 
word. The rule is not to use letters in a 
word more times than used in the original 
word. Most words guarantee fifteen minutes 
or more of concentration—Fred Price, 
Junior High School No. 1, Trenton, N.J. 


TAPE SOFTENER-If a roll of cellulose 
tape hardens and will not peel easily, drop 
it in boiling water for a minute or two— 
Western Family. 


HOLD THAT ROLLER—How annoy- 
ing to pull down a roller spring map too 
far and then not to be able to get it to 
roll up again! We have solved the problem 
by marking an X on each side, at the safe 
spot to stop when unrolling a map. Usually 
a student will caution me when I’m about 
to reach the safety X.—Harding Monroe, 
Northfield-Macedonia (Chio) Junior High 
School. 

















SCHOOL PAPER PLAN: 


Educational experiences for more pupils 
By MICHAEL NAGURNEY 


ST PUBLICATION of the school news- 

paper be the job of a select group of 
students, or can a successful paper be pro- 
duced by the whole school? How can you 
reconcile the desire to have a good paper 
with the need to give as many pupils as 
possible the experience of working on a 
newspaper? 

Previous to the 1953-54 school year, we 
had used the traditional system to publish 
our school newspaper, The Jolly Roger. It 
was under the sponsorship of one teacher 
appointed for the term. The teacher in turn 
set up a staff of pupils which functioned 
throughout the year. The result was a fairly 
good school newspaper which offered a 
particular type of experience to a selected 
group of pupils. 

Although the immediate educational 
aims of the newspaper were being met, 
there was some dissatisfaction with the 
small number of pupils and teachers in- 
volved. It was pointed out that after the 
publication of the first or second issue, the 
experience gained by pupils and the result- 
ing values diminished with each successive 
issue. The teachers wanted something 
better. They were concerned with finding 
a system that would not only distribute 
the responsibility of sponsorship, but more 
important, one that would result in better 
educational experience for a_ greater 
number of pupils. 

A meeting of the English and social 
studies teachers was called to study the 
problem. The teachers considered the situa- 
tion from all sides. Some suggested drop- 
ping the newspaper because in their 
opinion the expenditure of time, effort and 
money was not warranted in view of the 


values received. Others felt that the news- 
paper had values as an educational medium 
but that its publication should never fall 
into a dull routine, and should always be a 
worthwhile educational experience. Time 
and again it was pointed out that the pupils 
on the staff benefited greatly from the first 
issue in which they were involved, but that 
the benefits decreased with each succeeding 
issue. The crux of the real problem began 
to be revealed at this point. 

After several conferences it became clear 
that there were definite worthwhile values 
to be derived; the educational goals which 
can be achieved through publishing a 
school newspaper became more clearly de- 
fined. We saw that the job of publishing a 
newspaper should reach out to engulf the 
interest and enthusiasm of more and more 
pupils. A plan began to emerge which the 
teachers saw had good possibilities. 

Eventually we decided to publish The 
Jolly Roger five times during the year. It 
was emphasized that the publication should 
be an outgrowth of classroom work. Each 
issue would be published by a different 
class, or group of classes, under sponsorship 
of their respective teachers. Each issue 
would have its own editorial staff, managers, 
reporters, etc. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Teachers at Rogers Junior High 
School were dissatisfied with the num- 
ber of people taking part in the publi- 
cation of the school newspaper. Mr. 
Naguaney tells why they were dissatis- 
fied, and gives the solution they found 
for their problem. He is assistant prin- 
cipal of the school, in Stamford, Conn. 
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In order to put the plan into operation, 
Principal Roy A. Waters asked the teachers 
to elect a general co-ordinator whose main 
responsibility would be to keep the publica- 
tion schedules and supervise their observ- 
ance. A second co-ordinator was selected to 
deal with the printing establishment. The 
co-ordinators went to work, set up the 
publishing schedule, and advised the 
teachers that their classes should begin the 
necessary planning. 

During the first year of operation under 
the new plan (1953-54), a great number of 
pupils had a part in the publication of The 
Jolly Roger. Preparation of subject matter 
was done as part of class work. Five differ- 
ent editorial staffs, one for each issue, were 
selected and each saw its work published. 
Numerous committees funtioned in prep- 
aration of each issue. 

Each issue of The Jolly Roger was visible 
evidence of good planning, working and 
production by many pupils. It reflected a 
lively interest by a large number of pupils 
working towards fulfillment of a particular 
undertaking. 

Of course, there is always the question of 
advertising, circulation and other matters 
that help pay for the paper. These were 
taken care of by additional departments 
under guidance and supervision of various 
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teachers. Since the work of these depart- 
ments is usually completed before the first 
issue goes to press, the functions were dele- 
gated to pupils under leadership of teachers 
who are not otherwise concerned with 
the first issue, and in some cases to pupils 
and teachers whose function is limited to 
those departments. 


The first issue of The Jolly Roger in the 
present school year was published by two 
eighth grade classes. Currently, two seventh 
grade classes are preparing the Christmas 
issue, and two other seventh grade classes 
are working on the St. Valentine Day issue. 
Three eighth grade classes have already be- 
gun planning the organization of the Easter 
1955 issue, and the ninth grade English 
classes are thinking and planning toward 
publication of the Class Day (June 1955) 
issue. 

We are not certain that this method will 
result in the best of all possible school 
newspapers, but we do know that our news- 
paper involves the whole school in its prep- 
aration. We know that a very large num- 
ber of pupils share the educational experi- 
ences that come out of helping to publish a 
school newspaper, and we know that our 
school is now getting the most out of our 
school newspaper, The Jolly Roger. 


A Publicity Plan for Adult Education Programs 


One of the . . . keys to a successful adult-educa- 
tion program is the right kind of publicity, properly 
timed. Most communities have found that a week 
or ten days before the starting date is about right 
for publicity releases. These may be followed by 
news releases or radio announcements two to three 
days before the starting date. People are busy and 
must be reminded. 

Kinds of publicity vary with the community. 
News stories, handbills, radio announcements, 
posters, slides at movies, announcements at group 
meetings, telephone calls and individually addressed 


letters to interested individuals have all brought 
good results. 

Publicity should not be too lengthy and should 
get attention. It should have appeal. The following 
are important to include in any release or publicity 
when the program starts: where held; how often 
sessions convene and the hour; who is in charge 
and who sponsors the program; the cost, if any, and 
who can profit by the course or program (age, previ- 
ous experience, occupation, etc.); and the objectives 
of the program.—Joun H. Fursay in Colorado 
School Journal. 





STUDENT OPERATORS 
relieve A-V muddle 


By JOHN CECIL WRIGHT 


F your school possesses more than one 
I motion-picture projector and has more 
than one teacher who projects films, the 
whole program can get badly muddled. 
Sometimes a series of seemingly unrelated 
trival things can make the teacher con- 
cerned wonder whether the show is worth 
the effort. As the number of projectors in- 
creases and as more and more teachers de- 
sire the use of the equipment, the more prev- 
alent become those seemingly unrelated 
trivial things which we refer to as “mud- 
dlers”’! 

Starting from scratch, the way out, we 
found, required at least one semester of 
training—training a staff of student motion- 
picture machine operators. It is the lack of 
reliable, confident operators which seems 
the most confusing factor. Most teachers do 
not understand mechanical gadgets and 
things. Many are nervous over the buzzing 
and seeming confusion of a properly-operat- 
ing projector. And some are unable to tell 
whether the machine is working properly 
or whether it is ripping up film by the 
yard, They have been warned in a long- 
faced manner by someone that film is very 
expensive, and that there are a whole mess 
of little devils concealed within the mech- 
anism of the machine just waiting for the 
opportunity to do away with half of their 
next month’s salary! In the case of the 
teachers who have projectionfobia, too 
much time is required to train them so 
they can take their place in the ranks of 
fairly reliable operators. It is infinitely 
easier to train a pupil. (We scarcely need to 
mention the fact that it is the pupil we are 
seeking to enlighten anyway.) 


A plan for educating student operators, 
found to work most successfully at Mama- 
roneck Junior High School, involves the 
following steps: 1. Each semester two pupils 
are selected from each study hall each 
period in the day, every day in the week. 
We have found that this spread is essential. 
Most of the confusion referred to above is 
avoided when we have at least two opera- 
tors available for short-notice assignment to 
project films each period of the day. (Of 
course, if a school has no study halls, it takes 
some extra “doing” to arrange for the 
availability of two students to run a pro- 
jector each period.) 

2. A projection club is organized with 
these selected pupils as members. They are 
given an intensive course in the essentials 
of successful motion-picture machine opera- 
tion. Although this club is able to meet only 
once a week during the regular club period, 
this time seems to be sufficient to develop 
the reliable, confident operators needed for 
the job. In this short intensive course, club 
members are taught the proper method of 
machine operation, care of the machine, 
care and protection of the film, and a near- 
professional technique to assure audience 
comfort. The club members learn that the 
sound should be just loud enough to be 
heard without straining; that the screen 
should be advantageously placed; and that 
annoying rays of natural light should be 
excluded. This may seem a prodigious task 
—this training of twenty-five or thirty boys 
and girls in a field which is entirely new 
to most of them—but it seems to work. First 
they are instructed in theory. Then they try 
out the theory on the machines. We have 
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the machines in the club room—all the 
machines owned by the school—every day 
the club meets. We insist on practice until 
every member has the feel of the situation 
and has lost most of the nervousness caused 
by this novel activity. We test each pupil 
by giving him an actual problem involving 
the projector, highlighting a specific detail 
of the instruction. We set up errors; in fact, 
we set up all the errors that are likely to 
appear when the student is “soloing”, and 
record the time required by the pupil to 
discover and correct these errors. 

3. Projectionists are graduated. Before 
we know it—in about five months—all of the 
club members are standing before us; all of 
them having graduated; all wearing arm 
bands attesting to this event; all bona fide 
projectionists; all proud of themselves and 
all able and willing to do a big share in 
clearing up the film program muddle. 


From this point we found that all that 
remained to be done to put our program on 
as even a keel as can be expected was work- 
ing out a system for operator assignments. 
We posted an alphabetical list of the names 
of the projectionists in a prominent place 
so that teachers who are seeking a movie 
operator will not have far to go. On this 
list we include, after each projectionist’s 
name, his homeroom number, period in the 
day in which he is in study hall and the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

With more than one motion-picture 
projector, and more than one teacher 
competent to operate the equipment, 
a school is likely to find a film program 
“muddle” developing. At least that was 
the case in Mamaroneck, N.Y., Junior 
— School, where John Cecil Wright 
ts director of audio-visual aids and head 
of the science department. He describes 
how the problem was solved by using 
a large corps of student operators. Mr. 
Wright is also Audio-Visual Editor of 
THe CLeartInc House. 
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room number of the study hall. Such seem- 
ingly trivial detail we find most important 
when a projectionist is needed in a hurry. 
Next to the list of projectionists, we post a 
chart: “Request for Projection Service, 
Week of ”. This chart is posted in 
advance for the following week. It includes 
columns headed “Day”, “Room No.”, 
“Time”, “Teacher”, and “Student Assigned 
to Run the Projector”. The teacher request- 
ing the service fills out all the columns in- 
cluding the name of the student he selects 
as operator from the posted list of students 
available at that time. The club member 
assigned to be in charge of the schedule for 
the week consults the chart at least twice 
daily and is responsible for notifying club 
members of their assignments. 

We also found that the audio-visual pro- 
gram was aided by decentralizing the loca- 
tion of the motion-picture machines, 
screens, and pickup reels. Each floor of the 
schoo! has an assigned place for equipment 
which is to be used mainly on that particu- 
lar floor. For example, a projector, screen, 
and pickup reel is assigned to Mr. X to be 
housed in his room. (Each is marked with 
adhesive tape “Return to Mr. X in Room 
————”"). Teachers on Mr. X’s floor arrange 
with him for the use of the equipment on 
that floor. This plan relieves the central 
office of keeping track of varied equipment 
and possibly adding to the “muddle.” It 
also keeps the machines easily available for 
use, making it unnecessary to locate a per- 
son to check out equipment from a central 
storeroom. An additional advantage of the 
plan seems to be that Mr. X, having the 
equipment available for immediate use, is 
likely to become an increased user of audio- 
visual aids and an ardent audio-visual dis- 
ciple. He is quick to note when a projector 
or screen is not returned to him and to 
track it down. This plan of decentralized 
location of equipment has worked so much 
better at Mamaroneck Junior High than 
any previous plan that we offer it as another 
idea for preventing “muddling”. 























“HAM” RADIO: 





Teaching Device in Palmyra 


By 
E. R. GIESE 


aT 1s a Great Lakes ore boat like? 
How do the people live in a coal min- 
ing town in Pennsylvania? What is life like 
on the Seney Wildlife Refuge in Northern 
Michigan? What are the conditions on Skid 
Row in Chicago? How does farming around 
Madison, Wisconsin compare with that in 
Illinois or lowa? What is a cranboree like in 
Wisconsin Rapids? Students can learn these 
and many other things first-hand without 
taking time-consuming and costly field trips. 
They can do this by using amateur radio. 
Marvelous educational opportunities are 
opened to children of today by “ham” 
radio. This article is a discussion of the nu- 
merous educational opportunities which 
amateur radio offers to the classroom 
teacher. 

Around the turn of the century men be- 
gan home experimentation with home-built 
transmitting and receiving equipment. Soon 
the air became cluttered with signals from 
amateur as well as commercial broadcast 
stations. The stations on the air grew in 
number until controls had to be placed by 
the Federal Communications Commission 
upon all radio activities. Now, in order to 
become an operator, either commercial or 
amateur, one must take very comprehensive 
exams in radio theory and in sending and 
copying the international code. Specific 
areas of the spectrum are assigned for radio 
operations, as well as television broadcast- 
ing. Every station in operation is limited 
to a specific power which is allocated by the 
FCC. 

Over 100,000 amateurs operate in the 
United States today, divided into the four 
classifications of amateur operators: Novice 
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Class, Technician Class, General Class and 
Extra Class. Each of these classifications re- 
quires a written code examination, varying 
from five to twenty words per minute. A 
written examination must also be taken on 
the theory of radio. This theory exam can 
be extremely difficult. 

Several years ago Clarence Wentland, 
Oneida County Supervising Teacher, began 
toying with the idea that if commercial 
radio was a teaching device, then amateur 
radio could also be used to bring the sur- 
rounding world into the classroom. Mr. 
Wentland, a licensed operator, requested 
the Oneida County Board to appropriate 
$500 for the purchase of portable transmit- 
ting and receiving equipment. Soon the 
children of Oneida County, Wisconsin were 
actually talking to a coal miner in Penn- 
sylvania, the First Mate of an ore carrier on 
Lake Michigan, Spanish classes in Min- 
nesota and various social studies classes 
around the state and nation. Soon many 
other schools throughout the nation recog- 
nized the vast possibilities of amateur radio 
as a teaching device, and are now making 
use of it. In November, 1953 a group of 
Wisconsin educators met during the Wis- 
consin Teachers Convention in Milwaukee 
and organized the Wisconsin Educators’ 
Radiotelephone Net. This net has been ac- 
tive ever since, and meets each Saturday 
morning via amateur radio to discuss school 
problems. 

One of the first questions teachers usually 
ask about amateur radio is, “Where can I 
obtain the facilities of amateur radio so that 
my classes may use it effectively?” Although 
many high schools today have excellent 








EDITOR’S NOTE 


The use of amateur radio for many 
educational purposes has been spread- 
ing in Wisconsin schools. Mr. Giese 
tells how the idea grew and gives some 
helpful suggestions for utilizing it. The 
author, district administrator of the 
Palmyra, Wis., Public Schools and ama- 
teur operator W9UCL, says that he 
would be happy if his report “awakens 
a spark of interest in teachers through- 
out the nation.” 





amateur facilities within their own school 
systems, most teachers are in schools where 
no facilities are provided. However, they 
will still find several thousand amateur sta- 
tions in the various communities of any 
state. Hardly a community remains today 
without at least one amateur station. Fur- 
thermore, amateurs are proud of their sta- 
tions, and will usually be willing to co- 


operate. 
Radio lends itself well to all curriculum 
areas, and especially to the following: 


1. Social Science—all fields—all grades. 

2. Conservation—all phases—all grades. 

3. Speech—preparation, extemporaneous speaking; 
upper elementary and high school. 

4. Foreign Languages—high school. 

5. Agriculture—marketing, cooperatives, the study 
of farming techniques in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

6. Science—radio circuits in physics, research. | 

7. English and Composition—preparing scripts, 
writing letters, writing discussions, using good gram- 
mar, and good sentence structure. (I do not recom- 
mend the wide use of scripts in amateur radio dis- 
cussions.) 

8. English classes in the elementary school. 

9. Home Economics—foods, recipes, clothing styl- 
ing. 

10. Commercial—banking, office work. 

11. Geography—industry, lake boats, mining, -re- 
gional studies. 


Aster the teacher has obtained the help of 
a local “ham” he should decide what area 
he wishes to study with his class and con- 
tact a station operator there who possesses 
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the knowledge which can add first-hand in- 
formation to what the texts have already 
told his group. This contact can be made 
either by letter or amateur radio. If the 
school in which the teacher is employed 
has a station, it is a simple matter to obtain 
the help of the station trustee and student 
operators. Better still, the teacher should 
obtain a license and operate the station 
himself. What should be done in prepara- 
tion for the discussion? After the ground 
work has been laid, preparations are started 
in the class. As mentioned before, prepared 
scripts are not necessary. Preparation should 
start several days in advance. Teacher-pupil 
planning is the best method. Some reading 
is done on the subject in the texts and 
references at hand. Discussions are held 
and questions raised. Committee work by 
students is extremely helpful. A list of ques- 
tions that the students wish to ask the per- 
son at the other end is made up. 

A master of ceremonies is appointed and 
he acts as moderator when the class goes on 
the air. He calls on the students in turn, 
takes notes on what is said from the other 
station, asks questions, and urges members 
of his own group to do so. He also enlarges 
upon statements made by his own group 
members. If a prepared script is used, one 
or two short rehearsals are held, where 
questions from the other end are antici- 
pated. 

Experience has shown that prepared 
scripts lend themselves best to social science, 
geography and foreign languages. Other 
fields can be better handled extempor- 
aneously. Inter-school classes furnish an ex- 
cellent opportunity for students to develop 
poise and speaking abilities. If a prepared 
script is used an allowance must be made 
for station identification every ten minutes. 

The following is a sample lesson plan 
for use in a social studies class in elemen- 
tary or high school. The students had been 
studying the geography and history of their 
own area and wished to find out about other 
areas in the state. This procedure may be 











followed in preparing nearly all inter- 
school radio classes: 


A. Students study history of the area. (This may in- 
clude talking to some of the oldest residents.) 

1. First settlers 

2. First buildings 

3. Early industries 

4- History of the school 
B. Committees summarize material studied. (They 
might write short sketches of each important point.) 
C. Students study geography of the specific area. 
D. Committees summarize as before. 
E. Students study industry of the area. (This may be 
done on field trips.) 
F. Committees summarize as before. 
G. Class holds discussion based on summaries. 
H. Committee chairmen are appointed to act as a 
panel in the radio discussion. 
I. Class chooses a panel moderator. 
J. The discussion itself takes place via amateur 
radio. 
K. Follow-up discussions and questions are held in 
the classroom. 


The follow-up is extremely important to 
clear up questions and plan further reading. 
A valuable follow-up might be carried on in 
English class where letters may be written 
to students in the cooperating school to 
thank them for their assistance. 

In summary allow me to present an out- 
line which covers the entire procedure: 


A. Mechanics 
1. Choose topic. 
2. Write letters to participating school, teacher, 
and participating operator. Permission of school 
principals must be obtained. 
g. Set date and time. 
B. Preparation 
1. Reading and research 
2. Committee work 
3. Writing of sketches 


“Ham” Rapto: TEACHING DEVICE IN PALMYRA 
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4. Rehearsal to acquaint each pupil with what 

he is . say 

5. Choosing of panel and master of ceremonies 
C. Actual radio discussion 


1. Comply with FCC regulations through 
operators. 
2. Allow for questions from both participating 
groups. 
g- Answer questions. 

D. Follow-up 


1. Clarification of questions 

2. Discussion of value of program 

3. Discussion of interesting points 

4- Letter writing—coordination with English 
or language classes 


Experiments were made this past winter 
with unplanned inter-school discussions. 
Student Council groups from several schools 
were put on the air simultaneously. Stu- 
dents were allowed to ask questions of each 
other from school to school, and many 
points were clarified regarding the com- 
position of councils, their operation, 
authorities, etc. Note-taking was stressed, 
and the results were gratifying. 

When a class contacts an authority on a 
subject, it should allow the authority to take 
the initiative. He will probably allow time 
for questions during his discussion. 

Much work is still to be done in deter- 
mining the proper procedures, length of 
discussions, etc. Inter-country discussions 
are handicapped at present because atmos- 
pheric conditions sometimes cause the com- 
plete or partial closing of the high fre- 
quency bands. The high frequency cycle 
should again be at its peak in two to three 
years, thus opening the way for around-the- 
world classes. 


“The Mouthful” Dept. 


The study of mathematics after the elementary 
grades are passed frequently continues in disappoint- 
ment. This is not because any great amount of tech- 
nique needs to be learned before the discipline can 
be effectively used. There is nothing esoteric in the 
procedure of letting a letter, like “x,” stand for an 
unknown quantity. The mystery (if one appears) 
arises when such a symbol is suddenly brought forth 


without adequate preparation or explanation, espe- 
cially before a class of young students whose minds 
are unprepared to grasp spontaneously the symbol’s 
meaning. An off-hand introduction to a new sym- 
bolism has the effect of fastening a feeling of 
strangeness upon the subject, which may never be 
eradicated.—JOserH MAYER, School Science and Math- 
ematics. 





GOOD DISCIPLINE: 


Definition and 26 “tricks of the trade” 


By 
WALTER D. BOWLBY 


HAT Is good discipline and what may 
Whe secondary school teacher do to 
achieve it? 

This problem is real, continuous, age- 
old, and of prime importance to all teachers. 
Yet how many educators fully understand 
and possess a definite policy on this matter? 
We know we have seen good classes and we 
also know we have seen poor classes. Why 
are some better than others? What can be 
done to improve any given situation? 

Good discipline is usually considered to 
mean a proper working atmosphere in a 
teacher’s classroom. 

It is my opinion, from my own experience, 
that discipline varies more with students 
than with teachers. Little if any trouble has 
been experienced in college, night school, 
army, or high school courses with high- 
level sophomore or junior students. How- 
ever, disciplinary problems in low-level 
freshman and compulsory remedial classes 
can reduce teaching efficiency to as low as 
10 per cent. The average secondary school 
class, even in the vocational field, is often 
hampered by a few students, generally boys. 
I have found little help in administrative 
directives, 80 hours of graduate education 
courses, or workshops. 

The amount of attention given in cur- 
rent educational literature to this whole 
problem is a good demonstration of its im- 
portance. The Dictionary of Education by 
Good defines good classroom discipline as 
maintenance of conditions conducive to the 
efficient achievement of the school’s func- 
tion. Education magazines furnish about 
two articles a month on the subject. They 
stress the goals of self-disciplined citizen- 


ship, modernization of teacher techniques, 
and community cooperation; the necessity 
for carrying out group activities, and com- 
batting the frustration-aggression-retalia- 
tion cycle; and they suggest that it is a slow 
process with no cure-all; and an art to pre- 
vent boredom, redirect poor habits, and 
mold the group. 

Books with the word “discipline” in their 
titles are rare but usually meaty. Those 
dealing with methods of teaching generally 
give a cursory treatment, yet a few mention 
social skills and group standards, redirect- 
ing behavior, considering the child first, and 
emitting kindness and sympathy. They hint 
there is neither a perfect classroom nor a 
formula to fit all situations. A few of their 
ideas are worthy of reflection: the longer 
one teaches, the fewer discipline problems 
one has; students should know what to do 
as well as what not to do; a child’s makeup 
is like an iceberg’s, only one-eight visible; 
control is best achieved through reason; one 
learns to be an adult from an adult; work 
habits have to be learned, too; many disci- 
pline cases are but normal rebellion against 
enforced inactivity; a well-adjusted child 
was not always so, someone had to teach 
him; high school students are adolescents. 

From this reading one might glean the 
following composite definition of good dis- 
cipline. Good discipline is a_ relaxed, 
friendly, and orderly school-work situation 
showing growth towards self-directed, en- 
lightened, and social personalities. 

What do teachers have to say? Fifteen 
teachers were asked to define good disci- 
pline on the spur of the moment and also 
give some favorite ways of obtaining it. 
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Eleven of them seemed to have the newer 
approach, three were in a doubtful area, 
and only one was of the old school. The 
majority, therefore, believed organized daily 
work and motivation through interes. were 
the best techniques. They thought chronic 
cases should receive specialized guidance 
attention. 

To summarize their statements, discipline 
might be defined as follows: good discipline 
is an interesting, pleasant, courteous, and 
orderly work situation with a guided self- 
directed pattern. 

What do pupils say on this subject? In a 
recent low achievement, yet normal 1.Q. 
class in compulsory freshman remedial 
mathematics, much was to be desired along 
the lines of good discipline. Group dis- 
cussions were held along with panel discus- 
sions, private talks, and several other sup- 
posedly cure-alls. Pupils were finally asked 

, write essays on what kind of class was 
desired. 

The good students indicated that good 
discipline is a courteous, mutual under- 
standing, and relaxed work opportunity 
where all students want to learn. 

The poor students indicated that good 
discipline is a nice, fair, respectful, strict sit- 
uation where a student is not embarrassed, 
bullied, cussed, moved, kept after school, 
denied a say, and where there is silent 
talking, fun, no resentment about jokes, 
good neighbors, a mark for every day, and 
no clowns. 

The pupils with poor habits apparently 
consider no one but themselves; they want 
cooperation without giving any. By putting 
all these various ideas together, it is possible 
to arrive at the following composite defini- 
tion: 

Good discipline is a relaxed, courteous, 
interesting, profitable, and orderly school- 
work situation showing cooperatively- 
guided growth towards a_ self-directed, 
enlightened, social personality goal for all. 

How may a teacher achieve such a condi- 
tion? 
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1. Have organized work plans for each class each 
day. 

2. Be a salesman of interest and motivation. 

§. Change a near-chronic to another room away 
from the gang. 

4. Use guidance techniques end outside help on 
chronics. 

5. Have no secrets as to objectives, assignments, 
rules, grading, etc. 

6. Determine as soon as possible the level of the 
group in prognosis, achievement, LQ., past record, 
study work habits, ambition, its leaders and those in 
need of the most help. 

7. Freely discuss what tax-payers expect and want 
of the school. 

8. Walk and talk among the students. 

9. Use finger, hand, eye, nod, and smile more than 
voice. 

10, Teach only when discipline is secure. 

11, Use much student help. 

12. Teach behavior each day. 

1g. Let a child start the class at the sound of the 
bell with a scheduled report, demonstration, etc. 

14. Have maximum student activity with maxi- 
mum variations. 

15. Make your wishes known and listen to those of 
the pupils. 

16. Set a good example. 

17. Adjust to students’ abilities, needs, and inter- 
ests. 

18. Be relaxed, friendly, and courteous. 

19. Be self-critical, especially when things go ex- 
ceptionally well. 

20. Think only of the effects on group work. 

21. Have simple, clear, and immediate work goals 
with a pattern of established routine. 

22. Respect the student more than he respects you. 

23. React differently to an adolescent than to an 
adult. 

24. Be lavish with praise, love, approval, and 
happiness. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


What is good discipline? Is it that 
condition existing in a classroom where 
the students sit quietly and fearfully, 
dreading the wrath of a stern-faced 
teacher, or can it be achieved in a 
friendly atmosphere? Walter Bowlby 
has offered a composite definition, and 
some suggestions for achieving good 
discipline based on his definition. He 
teaches in Coral Gables, Fla., Senior 
High School. 
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25. Always effect a comfortable compromise. 
26. Do not try to force pupils to do things which 
they are not capable of doing. 


In short, a modern teacher in the present 
high school must do more than teach a 
subject. He must be a humanitarian and 
social engineer. He must teach first the 
social skills, especially to those who were 
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formerly eliminated. His efforts must be 
primarily for life. 

Child engineering must precede and co- 
exist with matter presentation. With it 
comes happiness which breeds love, security, 
and success. 

Good discipline must now be taught and 
learned by all. 


The Drive to Drain Our Natural Resources 


The buccaneer attacks on the advocates of con- 
servation of our natural resources are in full swing. 
Ihe untrammelled right to graze the public lands, 
the invasion of the national park system, the flood- 
ing of the people’s beauty spots, the ripping up of 
protective prairie sod—these are but some of the 
issues on which political Washington is reversing 
the conservation trends of the last generation. 

Those same forces of blind and hurried exploita- 
tion of natural resources are turning on the schools 
to soften up the curriculum. We teachers are as- 
sured that our concern for the future has been 
misguided, that we have been prophets of gloom, 
that we are social misers guilty of the advocacy of 
hoarding. 

There was stunned shock at the last annual meet- 
ing of the National Council for the Social Studies 
when these charges were leveled against the con- 
servationists. Our years of painful effort in organ- 
izing a professional awareness of the critical need 
for teaching conservation were subtly undermined. 
There was a clear implication that such activities 
were a waste of time. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the speaker 
hedged when an agonized member of the audience 
asked, “Do you believe, then, that we should cease 
teaching conservation?” The reason for such hedg- 
ing was evident; the plain fact is that the primary 


domestic problem in the United States today is the — 


careful use and husbanding of natural resources. 
We are being subjected to a repeat performance 
of an old act of the apologists for exploitation. 
“We can’t see what these windjammer conserva- 
tionists are spouting about. The forests of the 
Northwest are inexhaustible. Anyone who denies 


this is nothing but a calamity howler.” Such was 
the theme of an editorial appearing in the Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald in the year 1892. 

The charred stumps and the worthless second- 
growth poplar that stretches for mile after tragic 
mile of that former “big timber” country bear 
witness to the folly of complacency. Yet, here again 
we have the strangely familiar echo of the doctrine 
of “inexhaustible resources.” In those days men 
put their faith in the endless bounty of nature; 
today we are asked to worship the laboratory test 
tube. 

The burden of the message which was brought 
by a representative of the Department of Commerce 
to the social-studies teachers of the land was this: 
pilfer nature as much as you please for, when the 
going gets rough, the scientific ingenuity of men 
will bail you out. Only the prophets of gloom rue 
“man’s breaking of the laws of ecology and ruining 
the limited soils and land from which the food 
supply is primarily drawn.” 


We are supposed to stand by while an estimated 
three billion tons of untied soil tumble off to sea 
annually in boiling flood waters, while dust storms 
swirl over the Southwest, while four million wood- 
lot owners, lured by scarcity prices, clear-cut their 
forest stands. We can stand unconcernedly by be- 
cause “ultimately, we may well afford to grow food 
on rooftops, in synthetic soil, water by push-button 
sprinklers and sunned by artificial lamps which 
automatically go into operation on cloudy days”! 

Since when do we found public policy (and the 
educational curriculum to support it) on such 
fantastic posh?—Rosert RieNow in Social Education. 





So You’re Going to Be Principal of a 


NEW SCHOOL 


By 
WILLIAM PLUTTE 


wo pays: after the school board an- 
bee your appointment as principal 
of the brand new school, you were handed 
a package of sketches, proposed budgets, 
statistics, plans, facts, figures and scratch 
paper. You were told to start working on 
your new assignment. (But you wouldn't 
be released from your present position. Not 
for several months.) 

A person has to start somewhere, so you 
went out to the school site to see how the 
building was coming along. Fine; most of 
the sides were up. Quite an imposing sight 
of disarray, what with coveralled gentlemen 
wandering here and there, seemingly per- 
forming—well, they were putting—to be 
frank, it didn’t look like they were doing a 
thing. You wondered how the. building 
would ever be ready for the fall opening. 

One consolation though. You didn’t know 
how many pupils you would have, so may- 
be your worries were all in vain. Possibly 
no children would enroll and there would 
be no problems whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, you didn’t know very 
much about the new school at all, except it 
was going to be a junior-senior high, and 
would open (if it was completed), with 
seventh through tenth grades. 

And you were alone. No personnel was 
assigned to help you with such tiny details 
as what type of desks to request, how many 
typewriters would be needed. And of course, 
there were the questions of suitable books, 
stationery supplies, time schedules, class 
time schedules and—how many students? 

So, you kept putting notes and records 
into your briefcase until it bulged gro- 
tesquely. Then, additional papers were 


placed carefully in file drawers, to be com- 
pletely forgotten when they were needed. 

Oh, it was grand fun collecting these little 
scripts, filing and then foraging—until you 
were handed a roll of the school blueprints. 
That did it. Not only did you have notes 
on what should go into the school, you now 
had a blue and white picture of what went 
around what you were going to try to get. 

And, at the time, you had nothing. 

So, back to the building to try to stare 
the builders into hurrying. You noted that 
it appeared they were dismantling rather 
than building. It definitely looked much 
less complete than on the week previous. 

Except there was more mud in the 
ground, and on your shoes and trousers. 

Things were getting more confusing. 

Just when the merry-go-round of disorder 
was whirling at top speed, a group of vari- 
ous personnel concerned with school plan- 
ning met with you. 

There was a feeling of relief after that 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


You've looked forward to this for 
a long time: Back when the school 
board decided that a new junior-senior 
high school should be built, everybody 
said you were the logical choice for its 
first principal—and now the school 
board thinks so, too. There are, how- 
ever, just a few problems to be coped 
with. William Plutte gives a rather 
graphic account of a new principal 
swamped with the details of a half- 
finished building. He is principal of 
De Anza High School, El Sobrante, Cal. 
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conference, for you began to see some co- 
herency to the multitude of facts and figures. 

You were told the cost of classroom fur- 
niture. Though some of the furniture had 
outstanding features, the extra two dollars 
per chair, for 800 chairs, would increase 
your costs considerably. So you decided on 
a desk chair with a plastic top. True, this 
was a bit more expensive, but the main- 
tenance upkeep should be lessened. (How- 
ever, you were forgetting to take into ac- 
count the inventive genius of your future 
pupils.) 

After discussing types of chair-desks with 
students and teachers, you received evidence 
the full size desk top was much preferred 
over the so-called tablet arm. (One student 
claimed that it was too difficult to doze off 
resting on but one elbow.) It seemed logical, 
having large tops—nothing is more distract- 
ing than watching a youngster balancing a 
text on his knees while trying to write notes 
on a sliver of a desk. So, the larger type was 
ordered. 

Teachers’ desks posed a problem. You 
had noticed that when students came up to 
teachers for individual conferences, there 
was an awkward period of what to do with 
arms and legs. One manufacturer found, 
that with no additional cost, the desk top 
could extend over the legs on one side. 
Presto, a place under which students couid 
arrange their legs, on which they could 
rest their elbows and begin their, “I didn’t 
get my homework done last night be- 
cause...” 

Shops? The cost of heavy machinery pre- 
cluded extensive equipping. They would 
open as general area classrooms, designed to 
initiate youngsters into the field of industry 
by beginning a program of basic learnings 
in hand tools and project design. At first 
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glance this seemed to be a rationalization, 
but after you thought it over you saw con- 
siderable merit. Very possibly, if you 
opened with completely equipped shop 
classrooms, you would discover a number 
of pieces would be wasted. If the first school 
years were used as a control to prepare fig- 
ures on needs, the shops would then be 
equipped with the most desired and most 
useful machinery, as determined by experi- 
ence. 

You hoped your industrial arts personnel 
would feel the same. (Intuition indicated a 
probable negative.) 

The science department was going to be 
in the same position. In discussion with 
science teachers you were informed basic 
biology tables and a teacher's ‘work desk 
would serve temporarily. Short changing 
them? Yes, you know it was asking a great 
deal of science teachers to begin in, such 
a situation. However, the school would open 
with biology in the high school curriculum, 
so the situation wasn’t completely hopeless. 
And you suspected the new teachers would 
have certain desires that would not be com- 
patible with yours. 

Incidentally—you suddenly realized that 
you are doing a lot of selecting with no ad- 
vice from any of the personnel who would 
be associated with you. 

A talk with the school purchasing agent 
indicated that you had ordered the equip- 
ment that would require the longest de- 
livery period. 

Finis! You decided to stop and wait for 
the selection of some of your personnel next 
month, so you could pool ideas on common 
needs. 

Relax, you said. But that wasn’t helpful. 
Your curriculum had to be set up. Could 
you hold it off just a few short weeks? 


I see no inconsistency whatever between a firm and steadfast religious faith on the one 
hand and the notion that sectarian religion has no place in the public schools. To me these 
two ideas are not only reconcilable, they are practically elementary.—JupcE HAROLD MEDINA 


in Teachers College Record. 





THEME MARKING 
—Everett High Experiment 


By 
THEODORE CEDERBERG 


WANT IT understood, at the outset, that 

I hold no brief either for traditional 
percentage grading (and its companionate 
letter rating) or for the more modern an- 
ecdotal reporting of student progress. Be- 
cause of differences in timing, it has been 
possible for some teachers to enjoy already 
that brighter tomorrow of no grades, while 
others linger in the yesterday twilight of 
arbitrary marks. 

In defence of those of us who are among 
the last to lay the old aside, it must be re- 
membered that those who remain on the 
“banned” wagon long enough, often find 
their ancient methods re-introduced as 
“newest” techniques. And thus, periotlically, 
we find ourselves to be a proud part of an 
avant-garde. 

To find fault, however, with a fellow 
Brutus, or to notice the mote in a brother's 
eye, or even to recognize in our own mirrors 
a slight beam of human frailty, is very un- 
popular now, if not downright unpsychia- 
tric. And yet many teachers continue to cor- 
rect and condemn. 

How fair are the error-hunters? Just how 
accurately do we call the shots that flash 
past our line of vision? How correctly do 
we keep the score? In the judgment of the 
students themselves, how honestly do we 
referee? 

The following theme—a high school 
junior’s—was graded anonymously at an 
English department meeting by 17 persons, 
ten women and seven men, whose accumu- 
lated teaching experience added up to al- 
most four centuries, or an impressive aver- 
age of about 20 years apiece. True, we had 
fortified ourselves against the brief and 


cheerless December day with glégg and 
brandied mincemeat flans. But before our 
senses became dulled by our unwonted 
wantonness, we carried out the following 
experiment, which thousands of teachers, 
I know, have done before, and, it is hoped, 
thousands will do after us. This same exer-, 
cise in grading was also done by 93 juniors 
and seniors to discover how, when judged 
by her peers, an upper-grade student's paper 
would be rated in comparison with the 
more mature evaluation of her instructors. 

So that the marking would be as nearly 
objective as possible, and also to put off any 
suspicion that this assignment was partly 
designed for the comparison of individual 
teachers, each grader was given a ditto-ed 
copy of the theme picked at random. They 
were then directed to suppress all desires 
to write pet symbols and postils, and to con- 
fine their red penciling to simple, unidenti- 
fiable checks and circles on the copy and on 
the “scoreboard” which follows the theme. 


Comp Il 
Marijane Doe 
Nov. 17, 1954 
“School Sp .t” 

School spirit is like Mark Twain's remark about 
the weather and it's high time something really con- 
structive is done about it, School spirit can not be 
achieved by student body officers alone no matter 
how efficient they are. It is not up to the athletic 
teams and pep squads or to various clubs. 

It can't be brought about by the faculty even 
though they are most cooperative. Or through the 
parents. You might say that it should be a combina- 
tion of all these various ingredients. That's all well 
and good in theory but in practice it is another 
thing. 

Student morale can be developed best through a 
teenage recreation center which is really and truly 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

“How fair are the error-hunters?” 
asks Mr. Cederberg. He describes an ex- 
periment in theme-marking which the 
teachers and pupils in his English de- 
partment carried out, and gives some 
of the results. His conclusions? He 
hasn’t come to any yet. In a letter ac- 
companying the manuscript he writes, 
“The questions I have raised, I am 
afraid, greatly outnumber any answers 
submitted, and I would like to see 
the matter kicked around still further.” 
The author is head of the English 
— at Everett, Wash., High 
School. 





democratic. That is, one that is of the teenagers, 
by the teenagers and for the teenagers. 

Every high school student or any alum up to 21, 
automaticly would be a member and all supervision 
and control would be by them. Occassionally adults 
could be invited on certian guest nights but with 
no “snoopervision” by school officials or PTA. It 
would be alright for parents to heip equip the 
center and maybe donate pool tables, TV sets, coke 
bars, and etc., but not running the place. 

The club members would make all rules they 
would inforce them and they would do all necessary 
punishing to. No drinking, gambling, rowdiness, ect. 
would be allowed. You would be given for any seri- 
ous violations a “ticket”. Members who break the 
rules could be fined and after so many violations 
they should probably be removed. 

If you agree that young people should have more 
responsibility and children should be given more 
opportunities for recreational advantages why do’nt 
you write a letter to our school paper or start a peti- 
tion. It can’t really hurt to try and it should help 
curb juvenile delinquency. 

I think everyone of the students should try and 
get their separate clubs and classes to go all out on 
a project of this nature. 


The “scoreboard” which follows the 
theme allows for marks ranging from A+ 
to D— on each subdivision of both “Con- 
tent” and “Style.” “Content” is divided into 
subject matter and organization; and 
“Style” is divided into word and sentence 
variety, spelling, punctuation, and sentence 
and paragraph sense. 

Now the good points (and they are many, 


you'll admit) and the weak points (which 
are likewise legion) should make this ex- 
pository theme a routine matter to score. 
Both grading on a curve and recognizing 
any singular improvement in Marijane’s 
mastery of commas and capitals, occurring 
since she came into your class, were out of 
the question. 

The positive-thinking teacher would over- 
look the abondoned spelling or the brook- 
free sentences or the broken paragraphs 
with their wild reverberations and their fre- 
quent repetitions of youthful ideas evident 
in this class-written theme, and, if he were 
a positive-acting teacher, would direct Mari- 
jane into first devising (perhaps through 
group processes) a constitution for her ideal 
youth center, then making out a budget 
for the club, following that with planning 
redecoration and selecting suitable books 
and magazines for the reading nook. This 
procedure would involve not only the re- 
vision and expansion of a simple 300-word 
composition into a research article, but 
would ‘core language arts with practically 
the whole high school curriculum! 

Your negative-thin’ing teacher, after 
scoring the victim and impaling her on the 
sharp point of a red pencil, might glory 
in humbling, or humiliating, the com- 
placent teenager; but in so doing, wouldn’t 
this teacher merely succeed in proving to 
himself his own superior knowledge of 
participles and appositives? Hasn't twen- 
tieth-century psychology taught us the fal- 
lacy of the reach-should-exceed-the-grasp 
principle of Robert Browning? Where is 
the stimulating sense of achievement if re- 
peated moments of triumph are not pro- 
vided the immature? It is the positive-think- 
ing teacher—is it not?—who realizes that 
every foothill can be someone’s Annapurna. 

If Marijane had not masked herself with 
a pseudonym, it would have maybe made it 
easier for everyone concerned. Possibly she 
is a school leader and the daughter of 
prominent parents: all too often, it is found, 
such factors influence rating by teachers as 
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well as by students. (I might make the aside 
that, actually, Marijane is quite average—as 
representative a member of a composition 
III section as could be found. Maybe ar a 
senior next year, she won't be Queen of 
Homecoming or of Snoball or of the Spring 
Stampede or of the Mardi Gras or even 
Queen of the May, Mother; but I wouldn't 
be surprised to learn she is Princess ma- 
terial, because she is a moderately popular 
student, a nice girl, a proper girl. And, like 
Emily Webb, she is beautiful enough for 
all normal purposes. It is, indeed, for the 
purpose of being something of a norm for 
our clinical study in composition analysis 
that we selected Marijane. So let’s get on.) 


As to range in grades, both for “Content” 
and “Style,” the women teachers had a 
much wider spread than the men. The 
women teachers gave “Content” grades 
from A— to C-—, while the men gave 
grades of B— to C—. In “Style,” the wom- 
en’s marks were distributed all the way from 
A— to D-—, and the men’s ratings ran 
only from B to C—. The average grades, 
however, showed a striking coincidence, 
with the women grading B— over C and 
the men, C+ over C. A close similarity 
also revealed itself in the students’ own 
rating of their unknown colleague, averag- 
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ing B over C+, with a range of A to D+. 

What is the conclusion of this whole 
matter? Is it a needless reiteration that of 
the making of many grade books there is 
no end, and that much grading is a weari- 
ness to the flesh, or that only trom many 
samplings can amy true assay be made? 
Couldn’t all grading be done by a jury of 
the kids themselves; don’t English teachers 
in the dusk of the evening have a right to 
watch TV, read the Journal, play bridge, or 
work at part-time jobs, just as much as the 
teacher across the hall? Shouldn't we cure 
ourselves of the distemper resulting from 
the stress of keeping class records? Can't we 
concentrate on the development of attitudes 
and leave the heavy correcting of papers to 
the instructors of freshman composition 
at college where negative thinking may be 
more justified? For us isn’t the positive 
course of thought and action more natural 
and expedient? Traditionalists for the most 
part, the high school students themselves, 
however, prefer the old-style marking sys- 
tem, a fact which doesn’t help matters out 
much. 

But which is the better course to follow? 
Who only knows? Buffeted by contrary 
winds of doctrine, I, in the beginning of 
this discussion, with compromising cau- 
tion, declared my neutrality. Here I stand. 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Pupil 


Teachers are the only major occupational group 
whose status rests chiefly on the opinions of chil- 
dren. 

What does the public generally know about teach- 
ers? Only what children come home and report. 
And what do children report? We can be certain 
that they rarely tell about the care and skill with 
which a lesson was prepared and taught, or the 
patience and understanding that a child may feel 
without conscious recognition. Nor will they recount 
the normal classroom proceed/ngs that have no news 
value. The home report is more likely to dwell on 
teacher's harsh reprimand, o: the unfair mark, or 
the unusual (and hence newsworthy) loss of equa- 
nimity. 


It is scarcely remarkable if parents, who of course 
are the American public, get a distorted and fre- 
quently unflattering concept of the teacher to add 
to their own child-recollections. Truly, it is a credit 
to the innate worth of teachers that they stand as 
well as they do, when one considers the instability 
of their evaluative process. 


We offer no solution to this problem; we merely 
think it helps explain the teacher shortage. Pupils 
may feel that they are at the mercy of their teach- 
ers; in truth, it is more nearly the other way about. 
Perhaps teaching should be reassessed and cataloged 
among the more hazardous professions.—Eprrortac 
in The Social Studies. 





MRS. WOOD’S PLAN: 


“Simple” Way to Check on Teachers 


By 
JOHN P. VERGIS 


HE CONFLICTING reports that Mrs. Wood 

has been hearing about Miss Porter, 
her son’s teacher, have begun to worry her. 
As far as Mrs. Wood is concerned, Miss 
Porter appears to be doing an average job. 
Of course, most of what Mrs. Wood knows 
about the teacher is based on her son’s 
progress and the various anecdotes that he 
relates when he arrives home from school. 
Mrs. Smith, on the other hand, undoubtedly 
has been receiving different reports from 
her child because she considers Miss Porter 
to be highly incompetent. There are other 
women in the neighborhood who agree with 
either Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Smith, or express 
other opinions. 

Mrs. Wood is an intelligent woman. She 
realizes that a teacher is seen as thirty dif- 
ferent people by thirty different students 
and that parents’ opinions in turn are un- 
avoidably determined by their children’s 
viewpoints. 


The Motivation 


The most important single item in Mrs. 
Wood's life is the physical and mental wel- 
fare of her son. She is prepared to go to al- 
most any length to maintain his well being. 
She has come to believe that where her 
boy’s interests are involved the end justifies 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
We understand that some supervisors 
have used Mrs. Wood's plan. Teachers 
call this “snoopervision.” The author 
is assistant professor of education at 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. 





the means. Her opinions in this direction 
have been strengthened by certain recent 
political occurrences and by conversations 
with some of her friends. 

After much thought, Mrs. Wood has de- 
cided on a plan of action. She believes she 
has discovered a way to help her decide 
what sort of teacher her boy has. She knows 
that her son’s school has a two-way com- 
munication system. Each classroom is 
equipped with a loudspeaker that not only 
transmits sounds to the principal’s office 
but also carries sounds from the office to 
the individual rooms. This system usually 
is turned on at times when the principal 
makes announcements or wants to converse 
briefly with certain teachers. In other words, 
it is used now only for communication pur- 
poses. 

The Wood Plan 

Mrs. Wood’s plan would modify this 
system. Firmly convinced that her child’s 
education should be the best obtainable 
in a public school system, she believes that 
it is a parent’s right as a taxpayer to have 
first hand information on classroom activ- 
ities without being an inhibiting influence. 
In short, a parent should be able to visit 
the principal’s office and by means of the 
intercom system listen in on her child’s 
classroom at any time she and the principal 
find convenient. Naturally, precautionary 
measures should be taken so that teacher 
and pupils will have no idea they are under 
surveillance. In this way, reasons Mrs. 
Wood, each interested parent can deter- 
mine, on the auditory plane at least, the 
type of teaching her child is receiving. As 
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soon as the practice becomes prevalent, the 
quality of teaching should improve since 
teachers will have to be on their good be- 


WORKING BRIDES: A survey just made of men 
and women college seniors, all engaged to be mar- 
ried, reveals that in a whopping 94% of the cases, 
“the girl expects to work after her graduation and 
plans to continue her activities outside the home as 
long as possible after her marriage.” The poll, spon- 
sored by Kentile, producers of tile flooring, covered 
4,000 students on 20 campuses in 16 states, says 
Sylvia F. Porter in the New York Post. 


MOST EFFICIENT SIZE: The most efficient size 
for high schools in Indiana—the size that gives “the 
most high-school education for the money”—is the 
400-pupil high school, according to a study by Dr. 
W. Monfort Barr, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, reported in Indiana Teacher. 

In the 87% of Indiana high schools that have 
fewer than 400 pupils, “either the cost per pupil goes 
up or the quality of education goes down—or both.” 
High schools with more than 400 enrolment showed 
little decrease in expenditure per pupil, but offered 
more courses and services. The median Indiana high 
school, with 112 pupils and 7 to 10 teachers includ- 
ing the principal, had few instructional aids, “a 
library in name only,” and limited equipment. 
Highest costs per pupil were found among the high 
schools with 200 to goo students. The minimum per 
pupil expenditure generally was found in schools 
that had an average of 100 pupils in each of the 
4 high-school grades. 


TEACHERS IN THE COMMUNITY: The El- 
mira, N.Y., Educational Association was curious 
about their members’ out-of-school activities. They 
gave each one a questionnaire, requesting them to 


-—#-- 


Eprror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies and 
other research going on in the field of education. 
We think readers will be interested in brief, un- 
qualified summaries of some main points in some of 
the findings. Lack of space prohibits much explana- 
tion of methods used, degree of accuracy or conclu- 
siveness, and sometimes even the scope of the study. 
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havior all the time. Mrs. Wood is confident 
that the achievement of this goal will justify 
the means used in obtaining it. 


list these activities. Tabulation of the 204 returns 
showed that in the community, 17 members were 
serving as president of some organization, and 37 
were either vice-president or director. Members be- 
longed to 20 separate religious organizations, and 199 
of the 204 indicated a church or synagogue afhlia- 
tion. Teachers belonged to 36 civic organizations, 
and served on 17 civic committees in the county. 
They belonged to a total of 18 cultural organiza- 
tions, and had earned a total of 203 hours of col- 
lege credit in the 12 month period covered by the 
survey. 

Forty-seven of the teachers reported that they did 
some kind of work with young people outside of 
school hours. 

The report of the survey, printed in New York 
State Education, concludes, “We have proof that, in 
addition to regular duties, the school personnel 
makes a positive civic contribution to this com- 
munity.” 


TEACHER MORALE: Ninety-one percent of edu- 
cators answering a Science Research Associates’ poll 
think their work is “really worth while.” Almost 
as many, 85%, say they are doing the work they like 
best. In addition, 75% have confidence in the school 
administration, and 87% say relations with superiors 
are pleasant. 

These figures do not mean teachers are com- 
pletely satisfied with their jobs and working condi- 
tions. Most of the criticism is about things that keep 
the teacher from doing a better job of teaching. 
For instance, 64% replied, “I could do a more effec- 
tive job if I had more unassigned time.” Eighty- 
five percent believe that more classroom time should 
be allotted for remedial work, and 60% say that 
“better curriculum materials would help us do a 
better job of education.” 

Only 54% of the teachers responding say they are 
finding it difficult to live on present salaries, but 
the report states that “. . . much of the educator's 
concern about low salaries appears to stem from his 
awareness that often the best people, because of 
low pay, are lost to the profession.” 





WHO LIKES WHOM? 


Study of Pupil & Teacher Preferences 


By 
WESLEY P. CALLENDER, JR. 


N EXPLORATORY STUDY was conducted by 
A the writer to determine whether any 
correlation exists between the preference of 
boy or girl students for men or women 
teachers and the trouble that men or women 
teachers experience with boys or girls in 
their classes. From this study came certain 
facts and ideas which teachers may find of 
interest and value. 


Survey Method 


The problem was attacked from two 
angles. First, teachers representing both 
sexes were asked the question, “As a group, 
do boys or girls cause more confusion and 
present more of a problem in your classes?” 
Second, a group of boys and girls was 
queried, their answers being sought to the 
question, “In your classes, do you generally 
prefer men or women teachers?” 

Both the teachers and the pupils inter- 
viewed represented as close a cross-section 
of the American educational scene as pos- 
sible, though certain limiting factors were 
taken into consideration. The teachers 
based their opinions upon experiences in 
city, small-town, and rural schools, includ- 
ing segregated white and Negro institutions, 
public and private schools, from sections 
of the country which included New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, and the South. 

More than thirty teachers and an equal 
number of pupils were approached during 
the course of this survey. While this rep- 
resents too small a number, in both cate- 
gories, to offer statistically valid proof, nev- 
ertheless, there were sufficiently interesting 
trends indicated and ideas suggested to 
justify a report of this study. 


The responses given by elementary-school 
teachers were used for “background” in- 
formation only, and not counted in the reg- 
ular study. This was deemed advisable 
because a vast majority of elementary 
pupils have been instructed solely by 
women teachers and therefore have no basis 
for comparison between men and women. 

The young people questioned repre- 
sented schools of widely varying types, and 
all were of the junior- or senior-high-school 
level. Only students attending schools where 
both men and women taught were included 
in the survey. In several instances, girls 
questioned were found to be enrolled in 
schools staffed only by women. Their an- 
swers were disqualified. 


Definite Trend Revealed 


As the study progressed, it became evi- 
dent that there was among teachers no 
complete agreement in answer to the ques- 
tion, “As a group, do boys or girls cause 
more confusion and present more of a 
problem in your classes?” However, there 
was a clearly defined trend in the opinions. 
This indicated that women teachers experi- 
ence greater difficulty with their girl pupils, 
while men instructors find boys to be more 
disturbing in class. 

Interesting opinions were ventured by 
the teachers to explain their findings, some 
of which we will note here. It is particularly 
interesting to compare the opinions some 
girls expressed concerning women teachers— 
which will be given later—with the pictures 
painted of their girl students by some of 
the women teachers. 

One lady with many years of teaching 
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experience in the public high schools of a 
large city stated emphatically that girls 
were responsible for many of her difficult 
moments in the classroom. She explained 
by stating that girls are more inclined to 
be of a hysterical nature, even if only in 
such mild forms as outbursts of giggling and 
general nervousness, and that they fre- 
quently “go off on tangents.” 

Another woman who reported that girls 
caused greater confusion declared that girls 
are “more insolent, bolder, and ‘fresher’ ” 
than boys, and that they are more often 
guilty of “talking back” to the teacher. 

A surprisingly large percentage of the 
teachers, including two women who said 
they had more trouble with boys, in general, 
gave the boys credit for being superior to 
girls in what one termed “sportsmanship.” 
Several pointed out that girls often take 
rebukes, criticism, or correction very un- 
graciously. Two women, including one who 
claimed boys were her main trouble, said 
that girls frequently resort to tears to get 
themselves out of difficult situations. 

On the other hand, boys were found to 
quiet down more quickly if scolded. Or, 
if necessary, they may be coaxed more easily 
than girls. If coaxing fails, an appeal to 
their sense of chivalry usually brings re- 
sults, the women noted. 

There seem to be few workable methods 
for making an appeal to determined girls, 
however. And if, for any reason, they choose 
to “get mad” at a teacher, they usually 
prove to be formidable foes. Their feelings 
are easily injured and they may grow very 
“sullen.” In extreme cases they may become 
almost “vicious and withdraw into a hard 
shell where they cannot be reached,” much 
more so than in the case of boys. 


Consensus of Teacher Opinion 


The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that while boys may also “get mad” at the 
teacher, they usually get over it quickly, 
and, at least when they have a woman 
teacher, will frequently apoiogize. Girls, 
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it was noted, very seldom apologize. One 
woman said that a boy may appear at her 
desk after class and say, “I was rotten to- 
day,” as his means of apology. One teacher 
commented that boys, as individuals, are 
not as “defiant” as girls and you can “reach 
their soft spots.” 

A rather amusing comment was offered 
by a woman who, in the course of her work, 
regularly visited thirty-two elementary and 
junior high schools in a large city. When 
asked whether boys or girls seemed to cause 
the most confusion, she remarked that in 
some schools of the “progressive” type that 
she visited it was difficult to distinguish, as 
“all the children are talking all the time.” 

Several men also reported trouble with 
girls, feeling that “girls take more liberties 
with men teachers,” perhaps because, as 
one of the men put it, “men are more leni- 
ent with girls, and they know it.” 

However, more men agreed with the feel- 
ing expressed by one of their number who 
taught in a junior high school. He said 
that boys caused more trouble in his classes 
because, he believed, “girls are more mature 
at that age.” A few of the men who deviated 
from the trend by indicating girls as being 
more unruly, offered a possible explanation 
for the comparative good behavior of the 
boys: all of these men were either head 
coaches or assistants in physical education, 
and they believed, very plausibly, that boys 
show a greater respect for men who coach, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Callender has amassed a number 
of opinions of both men and women 
teachers on whether boys or girls cause 
them the most trouble in class—and of 
both boys and girls on whether they 
prefer men or women teachers. His 
report on the results of the poll throws 
some light on probable reasons for the 
opinions of the respondents. The au- 
thor formerly taught in high schools in 
Ohio and New York and is now a text- 
book editor. 
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whether out of real respect or just a desire 
to increase their chances of “making the 
team.” 

As is usual in a survey of this nature, 
there were a handful of interviewees who 
could offer no clear-cut reply. Some believed 
that the answer varied with different 
schools, or with individual pupils while 
one person even narrowed this down to 
specific nationalities, stating that boys in 
one or two of these groups were far more 
troublesome than the girls, while in other 
nationalities the boys were likely to be quite 
placid. 


What the Pupils Think 


Turning now to the other side of the 
ledger, we will check the remarks of some 
of the pupils. In interviewing these young 
people, the interviewer encountered a con- 
siderably more difficult task that he had 
when he worked with the teacher group. In 
many cases both young girls and boys were 
found to be coy, bashful, lacking an opin- 
ion, or for some other reason unwilling to 
offer a statement on their question “In 
your classes, do you generally prefer men or 
women teachers?” 

However, out of the answers of a number 
of junior- and senior-high-school pupils who 
did respond to the question, certain facts 
emerged. In general, the girls displayed a 
preference for men instructors, while the 
boys, rather reluctantly in some cases, 
acknowledged favoring women in the class- 
room. This, then, would indicate that a 
correlation does exist in our study. 

The boys and girls were rather tight-fisted 
with their reasons for feeling as they do 
about teachers. Their response to a re- 
quest for elucidation was often, “Oh, I 
don’t know—I just do like men (or women) 
teachers.” However, a sampling of their 
remarks will serve to keynote the trend of 
their thoughts. 

Girls frequently made comments to the 
effect that “men are more natural and at 
ease in class,” and several expanded upon 
this by stating that women teachers are 
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inclined to “put on a front in class” or, in 
other words, act rather stilted and un- 
natural. One girl said she knew women 
teachers who were “very nice” out of class, 
but in class they assumed entirely different, 
and unpleasant, personalities. 

Boys were less vocal, could not verbalize 
their reasons lucidly in many cases, but the 
meaning of their replies was unmistakable. 
While generally favoring women teachers, 
some of them agreed with a few of the 
girls who had observed that they liked 
their teachers “mixed” (both men and 
women). 


Some Variable Factors 


We might note here our awareness of 
certain variables which must be taken into 
consideration in a study of this subject. 
The preference for the dominant parent 
might well cause a child to favor teachers 
of that sex. On the other hand, if a child 
largely or completely lacks the company of 
one parent, he is apt to “adopt” a substitute 
in school. 

Also, when questioned for a survey of 
this nature, some children may be prone 
to give the answer they believe is expected 
of them, or else to give the opposite one to 
that which they think is right, because of 
self-consciousness. For example, certain boys 
may not wish to admit they prefer women 
teachers for fear of being called “sissies.” 

Then, too, the age and personalities of 
teachers in a particular school could easily 
influence student answers in a somewhat 
abnormal manner, if the school had an 
unusually large group of grumpy, ill- 
humored teachers of one sex or the other. 


Despite the variables and limitations at- 
tendent upon this exploratory study, the 
results do serve to suggest several courses of 
a “follow-up” nature, such as trying to make 
teachers of both sexes as acceptable as 
possible to both boys and girls, and seeing 
to it that the students have a fairly even 
balance of men and women among their 
instructors. 





TEACHER MORALE: 


Ithaca survey finds teachers agree more on 
causes of high morale than of low morale 


By 
W. L. GRAGG 


Wwe I was preparing for a panel dis- 
cussion on teacher morale, it occurred 
to me that a valuable source of information 
would be reactions of teachers to questions 
about their own morale. I duplicated and 
distributed to all 210 teachers in our system 
the following questionnaire: 

With fear and trepidation, but in the interest of 
progress, I should like to get your reaction to two 
questions which might shed light on the subject of 
teacher morale. 

Use the space below or the reverse of this sheet 
for your responses, omitting your signature if you 
like. Forward your reply to this office at your early 
convenience. There are no prizes. 

1. What factors contribute to high morale among 
members of this staff? 

2. What factors work against high staff morale and 
how could such matters be improved? 


The results of this project were enlight- 
ening and interesting enough to pass on to 
others. First, the response was good. Nearly 
all teachers polled returned the question- 
naire. One might assume that the superin- 
tendent’s request is tantamount to a com- 
mand; on the other hand, most of the re- 
sponses were unsigned, so there was ample 
opportunity for any teacher to pass up the 
task without fear of recognition and possible 
reprisal. 

Second, even under the shield of anonym- 
ity, teachers appeared to have equal ardor 
for answering both questions. Many re- 
sponses were filled with praise for the com- 
munity, the school board, administrators, 
supervisors, and fellow teachers. Some 
teachers were content with giving a brief 
outline of their opinions. Others let them- 
selves go—to the extent of attaching addi- 
tional pages of detailed reporting. 


It is perhaps just as well that replies were 
anonymous, not only to encourage frank- 
ness, but also to discourage minute analysis 
of responses. One can visualize an unlimited 
field for correlating morale with age, sex, 
training, teaching subject, health, salary, or 
color of eyes. 

What were the findings? On the positive 
side, the most frequently mentioned item 
in contributing to the teacher's high morale 
was: “confidence in the leadership of my 
principal and other administrators.” This 
was followed by two closeiy related items: 
“cooperation among members of the staff,” 
and “rapport and friendly atmosphere 
among teachers.” It is worth noting that 
while administrators often think salaries 
are the chief source of concern for teachers, 
teachers may actually feel that their salaries 
are satisfactory. Indeed, “fair and adequate 
salaries” ranked fourth among the favor- 
able responses. 

What contributed to low morale? The 
most significant result was the widespread 
range of complaints, with very small con- 
centration of any one item. Most frequently 
mentioned was “excessive teaching load,” 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Gragg was preparing to take part 
in a panel discussion on teacher 
morale, when it occurred to him that 
ideas of teachers on the subject might 
be a valuable source of information. He 
sent a questionnaire to 210 teachers and 
now can report his findings. The 
author is superintendent of the Ithaca, 
N. Y., Public Schools. 
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followed closely by “inequalities and in- 
equitable administration of salary schedule” 
and “interruptions and distractions from 
classroom teaching.” 

It is interesting to note that only 10 of 
about 200 responses included the criticism 
of salary administration, while 23 teachers 
had called the salary schedule “fair,” as in- 
dicated above. Furthermore, 13 favorable 
items were cited by eight or more teachers, 
with 45 listing their confidence in leader- 
ship. By contrast, only five unfavorable 
items were noted by eight or more teachers, 
with only eleven pointing to excessive teach- 
ing load as a morale kiiler. 

It is probably unsound to rely too heavily 
upon the frequency of response in deter- 
mining what affects teacher morale. Morale 
is an individual, personal condition. The 
same environment can have opposite effects 
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on two teachers. Likewise, no two teachers 
share environments that are identical in 
every respect. One must consider intensity as 
well as frequency. A really serious disturb- 
ance affecting one teacher may be more 
critical than a minor annoyance felt by 
many teachers. 

Reading and tabulating the answers had 
two beneficial effects on me; first, it gave 
me a feeling of encouragement about those 
conditions teachers rated positively; second, 
it provided a clue to needed actior. in areas 
cited unfavorably. And, because the ques- 
tionnaire encouraged suggestion of rem- 
edies, I got many valuable ideas. 

One of the most encouraging responses 
was that of a teacher who said that such a 
device as making a questionnaire on morale 
available to all the teachers was, in itself, 
a morale booster. 


— 
Georgy vs. Lady Macbeth 


By GENEVIEVE CAMPBELL 


Scene: A high-school literature class. 

Teacher, sweetly: Now, Georgy, after yes- 
terday’s discussion of Macbeth, Acts 
One and Two, what would you say of 
Lady Macbeth as to her influence upon 
her husband? 

Georgy: Uh? Well, she wasn’t much. 

Teacher, briskly: No doubt you are refer- 
ring to her, probably rash, statements 
of her own boldness and wickedness. 
But the question is, did she activate her 
husband's conduct? 

Georgy: She wasn’t nothin’. 

Teacher, reasoningly though warningly: 
Careful of your grammar there— and if 
she did have the influence upon her hus- 
band which I have suggested, you can- 
not dismiss her as “nothing,” Georgy. 
Well, my question? 

Georgy: Well, she wasn’t noth—anything at 
all. She’d oughta be ashamed of herself 
for talkin’ thataway. 

Teacher, patiently yet meaningfully: I am 


not speaking of her morals, Georgy. 

Georgy: No woman who was anything 
would say them things right out in 
front of ever body. 

Teacher, patience wearing thinly, grammar 
forgottenly: She was speaking to her 
husband. 

Georgy: ’S in the book. 

Teacher, God-give-me-strength-ly: Certainly 
it is but what has that to do with my 
question? 

Georgy: Things like that hadn’t oughta be 
put in books fur t’read. 

Teacher, what-teachers-must-never-use—sar- 
casm-ly: You are hardly qualified to 
pass judgment on Shakespeare. Now, 
will you answer my question? 

Georgy: I don’t know nothin’ about her. 
She wasn’t nothin’ fur’s I’m concerned. 

Teacher, wildly but triumphantly: Georgy, 
you will stay after school and write a 
theme about Lady Macbeth’s influence 
upon her husband. 





THE DRIVE— 
It’s drwwing me crazy 


By 
MIRIAM GRIGSBY 


AVE YOU a little “Magazine Drive” in 
H your school? We have. It comes 
around as regularly as January. When it is 
over, we add a tidy sum to the coffer al- 
ready enriched by the P. T. A. membership 
fees and Hallowe'en Carnival. Soon we can 
buy some stage equipment, another electric 
drinking fountain, some more library books, 
or a new projector. We also add a new crop 
of gray hair to the teachers’ heads, another 
group of efficient salesmen with indetermi- 
nate techniques and questionable tact to 
the community, and an unknown number 
of private family fist-fights over which one 
of the neighbors and relatives “it’s my turn 
to sell to this year.” 

Make yourself an invisible Mandrake 
and shadow me during the two-weeks’ 
period of the “Magazine Drive.” I’m a 
middle-aged woman, I must remind you, 
and my nerves can’t take quite as much as 
they ‘used to, but I've lived through it and 
I know it can be done. 

An air of expectancy and excitement 
settles over the entire junior high student 
body as they file into the auditorium and 
gaze covetously upon the treasures spread 
out on the stage: basketballs, radios, cam- 
eras, watches, jewelry. Behind the table 
stands the company’s super-salesman. He 
makes it sound so easy. Why, everyone can 
see himself “high salesman” for the day, 
lucky recipient of the fishbowl draw for 
nickels, easy winner of a real clock-radio 
that “wakes you mp ‘o music and lets you 
go to sleep to music.” The experienced 
salesmen of last year’s drive are making 
lightning mental calculations of how many 
credits they can count on from renewals of 


last year’s sales (would that they could cal- 
culate as well in arithmetic class); the raw 
recuits are craftily figuring how they can 
beat Johnny home to put the bite on the 
neighbors while Johnny is complacently 
taking his time. 

Assembly over, pupils file back to class 
with their folders of instructions, and I 
begin answering questions. Of course, the 
company’s representative has just answered 
them, but my class evidently thinks my rep- 
etition adds something special to the cam- 
paign. It does—laryngitis! I thumb-tack a 
huge poster of prizes to the bulletin board 
and listen as they argue loudly over the 
question of which awards are best. 

The next morning I try to be in my room 
a little early, ready with all the check sheets, 
folders, envelopes, coupons, aspirin tablets 
and throat lozenges, and all the patience 
and fortitude I can summon, knowing that 
whatever amount I have won't be nearly 
enough. Here they come all at once. I smile 
expectantly, waiting to be showered with 
subscriptions. Instead I hear, “I just sold 
one. Everybody's already sent in their re- 
newals.” 

“My little brother yelled so when I got 
two subscriptions Mother made me give 
him one of mine.” 

“My aunt was going to take a whole lot, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Miriam Grigsby describes the annual 
“Magazine Drive” in her school from 
the point of view of an English teacher 
turned accountant for a week. She 
teaches in Conway, Ark. 
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but she decided to buy a television set in- 
stead.” 

“My dad was going to take Esquire, but 
Mother said she wouldn’t let him because 
of the pictures.” 

“Here’s my check. I sold four!” 

Instantly there is silence—then, “Gosh! 
how’d ja do it? Guess you're high salesman 
today. How many credits 'd that give you? 
What prize you tryin’ for?” 

Other sales come in—there’s cash to tally, 
order slips to check, names and amounts to 
record. Then comes a voice from the crowd 
around my desk: “I want one lunch ticket 
today.” 

“Please, Diane, I'll take lunch money 
after the bell rings, as usual.” 

“Mrs. Grigsby, Mother said I could take 
that National Geographic School Bulletin. 
Here’s my seventy-five cents!"" I give myself 
a good mental kick for mentioning any- 
thing else that sounds like money during 
this drive, as I hunt for a nove pad and 
write another name on another list for 
another fund. 

“Mrs. Grigsby, can you change a quarter? 
I have to take my little sister a nickel for 
Brownie Scout Meeting.” In making change 
I mix the lunch money and the National 
Geographic School Bulletin fund. That 
little straightening-out business takes at 
least eight precious minutes, and I keep 
wishing I'd been a teacher of math instead 
of English. Naturally I might do better if 
John and Lynn weren’t popping each other 
with rubber bands, if Jim hadn't settled 
down with his cap still on his head and his 


The Expense 


Good education is expensive. It's expensive because 
it cannot be produced by assembly line methods. 
Learning is not a commodity that can be mass 
produced. Children’s hearts and minds are not 
empty bottles that can be filled with mechanical 
precision, like milk containers on a conveyor belt. 
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feet in the next chair, and if Jane wouldn't 
keep yanking at that window shade that has 
the broken spring and the worn out cord. 

The door opens, the stuaent worker from 
the cafeteria comes in and relieves me of 
one of my collections for the day. Miracu- 
lously the envelope is filled out correctly, 
and the money and ticket order tally, and I 
bless his retreating back. The committee in 
charge of magazine sales collects the morn- 
ing’s take, and 1 can relax in all the peace- 
ful activity of forty youngsters who seem de- 
termined not to learn anything and who 
aren't even quiet about it. 

Well, this continues for two weeks, spiced 
up occasionally by lures of candy bars for 
every salesman, suprise awards for high 
salesman of the day, encouraging sales talks, 
and class rivalry. 

By the end of the drive I've run out of 
pep talks, sharpened up my arithmetic, and 
learned to take to school a collection of 
suitably labeled coin purses or empty Band- 
aid boxes to help me in my various financial 
crises. 

I drink from the fountain the Magazine 
Drive bought last year, I use the film strips 
and movie projector, and when my class 
gives its assembly program on that unattrac- 
tive stage, I think that perhaps this year 
we'll have that money not provided by the 
school budget, and we'll dress that place up 
a bit. But thank goodness this is the last 
day of the Drive! and thank goodness we 
won't have another one till next year! Now 
all I want is a chance to read those maga- 
zines I've just subscribed for. 


of Education 


Because parents have a right to expect that each 
child in school will be treated as an individual and 
not as an empty-headed robot to be mechanically 
stuffed with facts, good education will always be 
expensive.—Rosert D. Hotmes in Oregon Educa- 
tion. 





TEACHERS ON TRIAL: 


Group of pupils tell what they like in teachers 


By HELEN CAREY DALLOLIO 


ECENTLY, OPINIONS of two hundred 
secondary schoo] students were given 
to me. Students were asked four questions: 


. What qualities do you like most in 
teachers? 

. What qualities do you dislike most in 
teachers? 

. Where do you express your ideas of 
teachers? 

. With whom do you express them? 


Since spontaneous remarks were desired, 
no detailed instructions were given. No 
names appeared on the papers so the stu- 
dents were free of fear of recognition. 

This is not intended to present a wide 
cross-section of opinion in regard to these 
questions. However, in the representative 
student viewpoints summarized here, there 
are some tips to teachers worthy of thought- 
ful consideration. 

There was wide variation in attitudes: 
they included complaints that the teachers 
assigned too much, expected too high a 
standard of accomplishment, moved too 
fast, spent too much time with the slower 
students instead of assigning more difficult 
work to the better students or were too busy 
to help students with their problems. 

A large majority of the opinions ex- 
amined showed that the families discuss 
school every night at dinner time. Several 
said such things as, “Dad starts by asking 
what went on at school”; I know dinner- 
time is the time Dad will really listen”; 
“Report card days are the times teachers, 
principals, administrators and schools go 
on trial.” This last statement should re- 
ceive its share of consideration since the 
report card should reveal the philosophy 


of the schools and maintain good public 
relations. 

It was amazing to find that complaints 
against teachers stated most frequently were: 
having a personal dislike for some students, 
letting the favored do everything, scolding 
with harsh words, and ignoring some stu- 
dents. Students differ in their responsive- 
ness to teachers and it is impossible for a 
teacher to treat all students exactly alike. 
Many teachers would be, no doubt, sur- 
prised to know how some students interpret 
their behavior. 

Some complaints “of being held too long 
on the same project,” and “going over aca- 
demic work they had before” were reg- 
istered. Some students were sweepingly 
critical while others were complimentarv. 

Most of the students defined the teaching 
methods they preferred in terms of par- 
ticipation or activity. Expressions like “let- 
ting students help plan work,” “having a 
definite goal to work toward” and “letting 
the students do work” were used. 

They like definite assignments so they 
know what the teacher expects. They prefer 
teaching that “makes things clear,” “makes 
the subject interesting” and “gives informa- 
tion we can use.” They prefer small tests. 
Examinations create worry, tension and 
pressures. 

Desirable descriptions appeared of what 
students considered good teaching. For ex- 
ample, “Good teaching to me means poise, 
confidence, a liking for children and an 
ability to understand children’s views of 
life. Good teachers command respect and 
have a sense of humor. Students feel enjoy- 
ment from the class. Good teachers must 
know their subject matter but they must 
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also know about interests of the age stu- 
dents they teach.” 

Another wrote, “Good teaching is done 
by a teacher who enjoys teaching and enjoys 
being around young people.” 

Other students wanted “independence 
and a chance to show their ingenuity,” and 
teachers who “let us express our own ideas” 
and “help us with our problems.” Some said 
“many teachers consider their way the only 
way.” 

Most frequently mentioned among the 
personal qualities they liked in teachers 
were friendliness, understanding, “a listen- 
ing ear,” “lack of impulsiveness, a pleasing 
voice, awareness of enthusiasm and fair- 
ness.” Answers to the first question included 
such statements as: “I admire a teacher who 
admits once in a while that he does not 
know the answer but can show us where to 
find it”; “When I leave the classroom with 
a sense of confidence, independence, and 
cheerful, rather than a ‘crushed’ feeling, I 
know that teacher is O.K.”; “If the teacher 
is not pleasant looking, grouchy and surly, 
I feel that way most of the day’; “I like to 
be in a classroom where the teacher has 
skill in oral expression and exhibits a fluent 
command of English.” 

Outstanding in the student’s opinions was 
resentment at the irritation and pressures 
caused by “letting things accumulate until 
the end of the term and then ‘piling on’ the 
work at the end.” It is very likely that some- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mrs. Dallolio wanted to find out 
what a representative group of — 
thought of their teachers. She had 
questionnaires given to 200 high school 
pupils in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
It turned out that the pupils had 
plenty of opinions. Mrs. Dallolio 
teaches in the Vineland, N.J., Public 
Schools, and is a member of the Co- 
Adjutant Staff of the Rutgers Univer- 
sity School of Education. 
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times the teacher was blamed for the stu- 
dents’ own neglect of a routine, schedule 
and good study habits. 

Almost all of the students mentioned 
their dislike for sarcasm in the classroom: 
“Can't teachers find any other method of 
discipline besides making a fool of a stu- 
dent before the class?” 

On the more encouraging side and al- 
most unanimously expressed was the desire 
for teachers “who know their subject,” “who 
have routine,” “who are systematic,” “who 
keep us busy” and “who grade our papers 
so we know our mistakes and improve- 
ment.” 

If frequency of mention is an indication 
of importance, we must realize that students 
appreciate teachers who are well prepared, 
who know their subject, maintain order 
and who command respect. 

Students want teachers who are sympa- 
thetic, and who are mature. Attractiveness, 
a neat appearance, patience, tolerance and 
a willingness to do what is asked of others 
were emphasized as desirable traits in 
teachers. 

It is not easy to summarize briefly, ac- 
curately and concisely such a miscellaneous 
array oi statements as these papers include. 
However, although worded in various ways, 
a few ideas were expressed by so many that 
they stood out vividly and deserve serious 
consideration. 

Pupils were mindful of the need for 
ability, preparation and interest in the sub- 
ject. Generally, they want six things of 
teachers. First, leadership that exhibits in- 
itiative, self-confidence and _ self-reliance, 
and that sets up definite goals so that the 
pupils can have sincere feeling of attain- 
ment; second, respect for each pupil as an 
individual which encourages his individu- 
ality, his initiative, his originality and makes 
provision for opportunity for training in 
independence; third, the admiration and 
inspiration of a well-rounded, rich, stimu- 
lating personality which can be a pattern 
for students; fourth, an active, friendly in- 
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terest in helping students to advance them- sixth, a warmth of understanding that 
selves through inspiration and encourage- makes pupils feel that a teacher is per- 
mei't; fifth, an alert competent person in  sonally interested in each of them and gives 
teaching, in handling the mechanics of his them a generous share of affection and ap- 
work and in guiding and discipling pupils; _proval. 
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The Guidance Role of the Teacher 


By OWEN L. CASKEY 


CooPERATE-with the other teachers of your school in matters of guid- 
ance and pupil personnel services, as well as with members of the 
guidance staff. 


UNDERSTAND-—the operation of the guidance program in your school 
and the basic principles, philosophies, and practices of guidance 
and personnel services. 


REFER-students to specific services of the guidance program for help and 
information. 


RELATE-our subjects and activities to the purposes of the guidance pro- 
gram in your school. 


INTERPRET-the guidance program to the students under your direction 
and help them to know the purposes and benefits of its services. 


CONTRIBUTE-to your guidance program and its staff by supplying the 
information they seek and assisting in their programs and projects. 


UTILIZE-the facilities of your guidance program and its staff to facilitate 
your understanding of your pupils and the effectiveness of your 
teaching. 


LEARN-as much about each pupil under your direction in class or co- 
curricular activities as you possibly can in order to foster the effec- 
tiveness of the guidance program and your own teacher-pupil rela- 
tions. 


UPHOLD-the confidence of each student, relating information only to 
professional guidance workers or to teacher groups working on 
specific personnel problems in supervised, approved, and profes- 
sional programs. 


MAxIMIZE-your effectiveness as a teacher, leader, friend, and person by 
continually improving your understanding and handling of pupil 
personnel problems, your knowledge of human behavior, the basic 
concepts of guidance, and the operation of your school’s guidance 
services. 
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STUDY OF FEAR IN SCHOOLS: How does fear 
affect American college and high-school teachers? 
The Fund for the Republic, a Ford Foundation sub- 
sidiary is going to try to find the answer. Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the Fund, announced that 
Paul Lazarsfield, chairman of the Sociology Depart- 
ment at Columbia University will direct the study. 
The aim of the project is to “assess the degree of 
fear among teachers in such areas as the handling 
of controversial subjects in the classroom; their re- 
lationship with students, fellow-teachers, and ad- 
ministrative superiors; their feeling about expressing 
unpopular opinions in professional publications; 
their willingness to take part in extracurricular and 
community affairs, and the influence of tenure on 
academic freedom.” The study is to start with 
about 100 to 150 colleges and universities, and the 
high-school phase of the project will begin later. 


GUIDANCE PROGRAMS CRITICIZED: The 
separation of classroom teaching and career guid- 
ance is the cause for large number of drop-outs in 
high school. This opinion is given in a 256 page 
report titled Guidance in the Classroom, published 
by the National Education Association. The study, 
prepared by a special committee of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development of 
the N.E.A., noted that too often the person who 
advised the pupil knew little about his performance 
in the classroom. 

Partial blame was laid on the prevalance of stand- 
ardized tests, which forced the teacher to prepare 
the pupil to meet certain standard requirements. 
According to the report, this situation resulted in too 
little attention paid in the classroom to the pupil's 
individual requirements. The study said that these 
tests were often misunderstood, so that teachers, 
rather than being satisfied if half the students came 
up to or exceeded the average performance on the 
test, insisted on preparing them so that all the stu- 
dents passed the test. 

The report concludes: “It is clear that no outside 
person—principal, school psychologist or counselor— 
can accomplish as much as the teacher who 
effectively assumes his role as a guide to individual 
boys and girls.” 


TAX RELIEF FOR PARENTS: Parents of college 
students may get some income tax relief soon. A bill 
is being introduced in Congress this session which 
will grant an income tax credit of 30% of the tui- 


tion charges or educational fees paid for students 
above the i2th grade. The bill, based on a formula 
suggested by the Resolutions Committee of the Taxa- 
tion Section of the American Bar Association, 
would provide the same benefits to all taxpayers 
supporting college students, regardless of their in- 
come brackets. Thus, if tuition or education fees 
were $500, the taxpayer would deduct $150, or 30% 
from his income tax bill. 

One important feature of the bill is that it places 
no limitation on the relationship between the tax- 
payer eligible to receive the income tax credit and 
the student. Therefore if a neighbor or an em- 
ployer of a promising but financially poor boy or girl 
would assume the cost of the student's educational 
expenses, he would receive the 30% tax credit. 


OFFICE OF ED. DEFENDS “FRILLS”: A branch 
of the U. S. Government has come to the defense 
of “frills” in the public schools. The Office of Educa- 
tion has issued a report, “How Children Can Be 
Creative,” which suggests ways in which these “frills” 
can be made meaningful to the pupil. The report 
stresses the importance of creative experience in the 
child’s life, and gives examples of how creative proj- 
ects were carried in various schools. It also shows 
how programs involving creative activity were used 
to enrich the standard curriculum. In fact, it points 
out that almost every aspect of a good school pro- 
gram can be carried out in this way. This report 
is more than informative—it furnishes documentary 
proof that “frills” are not subversive. 


MT COURSE IN MICH. SCHOOLS: Michigan 
High Schools are setting up a program to prepare 
students for military training. According to the 
Michigan Education Journal this program was an 
outgrowth of a report made by Nicholas Schreiber, 
president of the Michigan Secondary-School Associa- 
tion. 

“We spenri a great deal of time, money, and effort 
in the preparation of our youth for the life role 
they will take,” said Mr. Schreiber, “but we seem to 
overlook our responsibility as it relates to the two or 


~ more years most of them will be withdrawn from 


civilian life.” The project, begun as a pilot program 
in one high school in each of the eighteen districts 
of the Michigan Educational Association, will be 
expanded after a year to include every high school 
in the State. Both girls and boys will be included 
in the program, which will not be one of indoctrina- 
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tion, but of information about military service and 
how it can be included in a plan for vocational or 
college preparation. 

To gather information for the program, forty 
people who would be administering it toured Army, 
Navy, and Air Force bases for a week last November. 
High-school students will be given information not 
only to enable them to accept their two-year draft 
service realistically, but also to show them what op- 
portunities and needs exist for trained technicians in 
the various arms of the military service. 


WHICH SIZE OF COLLEGE?: Helping high- 
school seniors decide about college seems to be an 
annual project of Mademoiselle magazine. “It’s a 
Wonderful College,” which appeared in the Janu- 
ary issue of the magazine aims to help the student 
decide whether he should go to a big university or a 
small college. The article says, “You'll never get to 
college without making the big-school-small-school 
choice,” and examines in some detail the advantages 
offered by each type. 

Special emphasis is put on language courses, with 
a discussion of the various methods used to teach 
language. 

The article includes a “selected” list of 137 small 
residential colleges. The list would be more helpful 
if the criteria of selection were given, but Made- 
moiselle offers additional- information to anybody 
writing its College and Careers Department. The 
“additional information” might include the criteria. 

Reprints of the article and of two previous articles, 
“College, Whether to Go, Where to Go,” and “The 
Best College for You,” can be obtained for ten 
cents each from Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. ‘ 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY AIMS: “We are set up 
to train future generals, and not second lieutenants.” 
This statement by Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, 
first superintendent of the new Air Force Academy, 
indicates the high quality of instruction the Acad- 
emy plans to offer young men considering a career 
in the Air Force. 

General Harmon also said that the Academy will 
not be a flying school—the technical flight training 
is planned for regular flight schools which stu- 
dents will enter after their graduation from the 
Academy. 

Although graduates will receive a B.S., the curricu- 
lum will be about equally divided between technical 
subjects and the humanities and social sciences. 
Cadets will be taking English, philosophy, foreign 
language and history along with aerographics, 
thermodynamics and mechanical engineering. 

The Academy will open this summer with 200 
freshmen, and gradually build up enrollment until 
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it reaches its full strength of 2096 students. 

The appointment system used for West Point 
will be used, but each Senator and Representative 
will be allowed to nominate up to ten candidates 
who must then compete for the vacancies allotted to 
their state. Yes, eventually there will be a football 
squad. 


STUDENT RADIO PROGRAM: A capital in- 
vestment of three dollars put the University School 
of Indiana University on the air. The three dollars 
was used to buy a recording tape for the first pro- 
gram, says John F. Schrodt, Jr., in School Activities. 
The project began with a journalism class which 
heard a lecturer from the University tell about a 
weekly radio show called “Voice of the Campus.” 
After a series of conferences a committee from the 
class approached the news director of the local radio 
station with a plan for weekly 15 minute radio 
shows about their school. After the journalism 
teacher, who is the program's sponsor, supervises 
writing the script and making the tapes, the station 
takes over—auditions the students, gives them a 
few short lessons on news broadcasting, conducts re- 
hearsals, and edits the tapes when necessary. Inter- 
ested schools may obtain sample scripts and addi- 
tional information by writing to Mr. Schrodt at 
University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ill. 


HOSPITAL WEEK: May 8-14 is National Hospital 
Week. It is traditionally built around the May 12 
birthday of Florence Nightingale. The American 
Hospital Association, which sponsors the week sug- 
gests that teachers and administrators should con- 
sider the possibilities of planning a classroom unit 
about hospitals, or arrange other activities pertain- 
ing to hospitals. 


U.M.T. POPULAR: Universal Military Training, 
as embodied in a bill passed in June, 1951, will go 
inte effect if Congress gives the “go-ahead” sign be- 
fore June go of this year. But there is every indica- 
tion that the present law will be allowed to die, and 
none will soon be passed to take its place. Congress- 
men usually give popular disapproval of the Act as 
the reason for not passing it. 

But in an article in This Week magazine Myrick 
Land points out that in the 1954 poll of Scholastic 
Magazine’s Institute of Student Opinion, 66%, of the 
pupils tested said they favored U.M.T., 8% were 
undecided, and only 26% were against it. Some of 
the reasons they gave were that they felt it was 
necessary for the proper defense of the country; they 
were tired of the uncertainty involved in the present 
system; they thought military training would be 
beneficial to them; and they considered the draft 
unfair. 
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Rosert G. Fisk and EArt R. GABLer, Review Editors 


Professional 


Healthier Living by Justice J. SCHIFFEREs. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1954. 
928 pages, School Edition, $5.75. 


Healthier Living will be of interest to high- 
school teachers of health and perhaps also to junior 
and senior-high-school faculty members. It was 
written as a textbook for a general health course for 
college students and certainly seems effective ma- 
terial for achieving its objective of “eliminating 
biological illiteracy.” Its popular style and com- 
mon-sense way of presenting health problems will 
appeal to college students and adults. 

Although its major use for high schools will be 
as a reference for high-school teachers of health, 
Healthier Living may be a valuable addition to the 
schoo] professional library. The chapter on “Meital 
Mechanisms” explains rationalization, compensation, 
origins of inferiority feelings and other phases of 


Teaching 
1s the ticket to a paid 


European trip for B.A.’s and B.S.’s... 


with or without teaching experience, with or 
without education courses. That's part of the story 
you'll read in College and Careers’ reprint 
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Do Women Belong in Physics? 
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and what it lets her in for. 
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the mental state in a conversational, easy-to-read 
style. The chapters on “Fatigue, Relaxation, and 
Sleep,” “The Eyes,” “The Ears, Nose, and Throat,” 
“Medical Information and Misinformation”—in fact, 
many of the 53 chapters will prove fascinating read- 
ing to the teacher who should have much of this 
basic knowledge about health when dealing with 
young people, no matter what the subject or grade 
that he teaches. Since the book includes sex educa- 
tion for college students, we do not recommend its 
use with high-school students. 


Principles of Educational Psychology (2nd 
ed.) by W. D. Commins and Barry Facin. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1954. 795 


pages, $5.75. 


This second edition of Principles of Educational 
Psychology makes current the fine, but by now out- 
dated, first edition by these two eminent authors. 
The present revision is, however, more—much more 
—than a simple additive assimilation of data neces- 
sary to save an outmoded text. This new book in- 
cludes most of the pertinent data, information, and 
theory published in the intervening seventeen years. 
It is an excellent attempt at integrating as much of 
current psychological, sociological, and educational 
theory and philosophy as possible into a coherent 
viewpoint. The authors have done a yeomanlike 
job of analyzing the material and resynthesizing it 
into a reasonably cogent frame of reference. They 
have valiantly tried to select discriminately from 
both the traditional and the most recent of the 
theoretical approaches and techniques all data that 
seemed valid bases for learning. 

This book presents an organization of the field of 
educational psychology that should be of great as- 
sistance to the neophyte teacher and also to the 
practicing teacher. To the teacher-in-training, it 
will offer aid in understanding the intellectual 
processes and the behavior of the child. To the 
teacher-in-practice, it offers a broad background of 
advanced learning theory, as well as offering answers 
to specific and practical problems faced in the class- 
room. The book is a coverage of historical philoso- 
phy in education and psychology, human growth 
and development, individual differences, and the 
conditions and techniques of learning. 

While for the greater part the text lives up to 
the aims of the authors, there are definite weak- 
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nesses, too. Quite often there are inconsistencies in 
theoretic structure which the authors have not at- 
tempted to resolve. Rather than a completely cogent 
and consistent frame of reference, the occasional 
impression is one of confusion. Too, certain cf the 
studies cived as corroborating the theoretic con- 
structs of the authors have been seriously ques- 
tioned as to validity. 
Cares F, Comss 


Teaching Adolescents by Gitpert C. Ket- 
TLEKAMP. New York: D. C. Heath and 


Co., 1954. 560 pages, $5. 


This book will prove extremely helpful to those 
preparing to enter secondary-school teaching. It 
would be of value also to many teachers in the 
high schools if they would want to take the time 
to read a modern textbook of this kind. The author 
has succeeded in integrating a sound, modern phi- 
losophy of education with a detailed account of 
school procedures. A teacher reading this book will 
understand why certain courses of action are de- 
sirable. The device of inserting actual case examples 
in bold type helps to make the study of the text 
easier and emphasizes the principles developed. 

Teaching is pictured as the exciting but difficult 
job it is, and the beginning teacher is not given the 
false impression, too often secured from educational 
books, that a good teacher has all perfect lessons, 
perfectly-behaved boys and girls, and perfect re- 
sults. Normal problems arising with reference to 
keeping discipline, marking, keeping notebooks, 
enriching learning experiences, making assignments, 
counseling pupils, and the myriad of other aspects 
of teaching are “spelled out.” The book is not con- 
cerned with techniques of teaching any one subject 
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field; it emphasizes rather the elements of secondary- 
school teaching common to all subjects. 

The selected bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter are excellent, as are the quotations from 
references in the body of the text. 

This is not the kind of book to read in one 
sitiing. It is to be hoped that scnools will have it ou 
their professional library shelf for reference use, 
especially by the beginning teacher. 


Texts & Supplementary Books 


Let’s Drive Right by Maxwett HAtsey. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1954. 


496 pages, $3.84. 


In reviewing a book, a great deal of responsi- 
bility is assumed. The enormous work, sweat, tears, 
and the amount of time expended by the author is 
forgotten as the reviewer passes judgment after what 
should be a more or less careful reading of the work. 
In this position as judge, the writer of a review is 
tempted to exercise the full amount of power which 
is his, and may at times abuse it. He may magnify 
the trivial, ignore the stroke of genius, become ur- 
bane or banal at the author's expense. 

We hope to avoid such pitfalls in reviewing Max- 
well Halsey’s, Let’s Drive Right, which uses the 
second person, thus achieving a direct approach to 
the student. The titles of main divisions of the text: 
“You and Other Drivers,” “You and Your Car,” 
“You and Your Driving,” and “You and Future 
Progress” illustrate characteristic technique for key- 
ing the style to student interest. This directness is 
maintained by a chapter organization which pre- 
sents material in the following order: a dialogue 
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involving the subject matter, a set of provocative 
questions for the student, more facts by the author, 
additional questions for student discussion, cartoons 
illustrating driving problems, concepts, or attitudes, 
suggested student projects, and finally, picture situa- 
tions for the student to analyze. 

This refreshing departure from the factual type 
of presentation may prove a detriment to acceptance, 
in that teachers teaching only one class or new to the 
subject of driver education may be frustrated or 
dissatisfied because of a lack of background material. 
To the experienced teacher the text will open new 
vistas for creative teaching and activities. To such 
teachers the text will be an aid in overcoming the 
all too common classroom experience of only a small 
percentage of the students participating in discus- 
sion and class activity. 

Teachers will also welcome the second part of the 
text, “You and Your Car.” Such topics as “A Safe 
Car Helps You Drive,” “How the Automobile 
Works,” “Automatic Transmissions,” “Keeping Your 
Car in Good Condition,” and “What to Consider 
in Buying a Car” should arouse student interest. 
The informal style characteristic of the text is amply 
reinforced by visual materials: diagrams, photo- 
graphs, charts, and drawings, in many instances 
sparked by color. The expanded size of the drawings 
and the fact that many of them are blown-up views 
aid in clarifying many of the technical problems in 
which students are interested, but which are diffi- 
cult to present. 

Part three, “You and Your Driving,” is replete 
with diagrams illustrating driving situations and 
problems. The graphic approach in this section 
recommends the text as a supplemental reference 
in driver training. Chapter topics such as “Speed 
and City Driving” or “Speed and Highway” will 
support this observation. 

“You and Future Progress,” part four, is devoted 
to traffic problems, the automobile of the future, 
enforcement of traffic laws, teen-agers’ part in the 
safety program, and vocational opportunities in 
transportation. 

Teachers may be annoyed with certain minutiae. 
The rather light treatment of the natural laws, the 
indirect approach to right-of-way rules, and the 
Doctrine of Last Clear Chance will motivate dis- 
cussion and thought as to content. 

A slightly new approach to the psychology of the 
driver will be approved by some, but condemned 
by others. Whereas other texts have listed definite 
safety checks and habit patterris to be formed, this 
text in some instances leaves these to be formulated 
through group development, techniques or teacher 
presentation. 

Finding a text in driver education adapted to 
the minimum thirty-hour course has posed a prob- 
lem to many schools throughout the United States. 
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Let’s Drive Right, because of its organization and 
inductive approach to attitude development will be 
welcomed in many such schools. 

We may conclude that perhaps no text yet pub- 
lished has offered such rich opportunities for creative 
teaching as does Let’s Drive Right. The text is 
worthy of a new teaching field and will have an 
impact on teaching techniques in driver educa- 
tion. 

Ceci. G. ZAUN 
Rosert S. Lewis 


Immortal Wife by Irvinc Stone. Condensed 
and simplified by Lavinia R. Davis. Gar- 
den City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1954. 
190 pages, $1.50. 

The Iron Mistress by Paut I. WELLMAN. 
Condensed and simplified by James L. 
SumMers. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover 
House, 1954. 190 pages, $1.50. 

The King’s General by DAPHNE DU MAURIER. 
Condensed and simplified by Lez Wynp- 
HAM. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 
1954. 189 pages, $1.50. 

The Plymouth Adventure by Ernest Ges- 
LER. Condensed and simplified by Evetyn 


SisteY LAMPMAN. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Hanover House, 1954. 191 pages, $1.50. 
The Velvet Doublet by James Street. Con- 
densed and simplified by James Street, 
Jr. Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 
1954. 192 pages, $1.50. 
Woman With a Sword by Houuister NoBLe. 


Condensed and simplified by Rurtu 
ApaMs KnicuT. Garden City, N.Y.: Han- 


over House, 1954. 192 pages, $1.50. 


The six books in this group are all historical 
novels belonging to the Hanover House Head- 
liners—“a series of distinguished best sellers that 
have been simplified and condensed for young 
people.” This reviewer, having read most of these 
novels in their longer form, ventures the opinion 
that the condensations have been effectively done. 
These books all give the reader an insight into the 
lives of the people in the particular historical period 
as well as develop the characteristics of some of the 
actual historical personages of the time. 

Immortal Wife and Woman With a Sword should 
have a special interest to girl readers, Both novels 
are placed in the Civil War period and give some 
interesting comparisons of John C. Fremont and the 
Blair family. Jessie Benton Fremont (Immortal 
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Wife) and Anne Carroll (Woman With a Sword) 
very definitely illustrate the woman behind the 
scene whose contributions were little known at the 
time, but come to light as a result of later historical 
research. 

In Immortal Wife John C. Fremont is seen 
through the eyes of his devoted and loving wife. The 
picture of the trail-blazer as portrayed here is some- 
what at variance with many historical accounts. The 
striking feature of the book is Jessie’s constant efforts 
to help her husband keep his fiery temper and 
over-developed sensitiveness in proper perspective. 
The wife’s loving devotion and the husband's in- 
herent honorableness (though his honesty was 
questioned by some) will be marked and remem- 
bered by every reader. 

Anne Carroll of Maryland, the descendant of a 
signer of the Declaration, is the key figure in the 
Woman With a Sword. This keen-minded young 
woman prepares certain papers on Constitutional 
questions for the use of President Lincoln. Later 
she is assigned special duties of a military nature, 
and in collaboration with Judge Evans, a trans- 
planted Texan, Anne comes up with the outline of 
the Tennessee Plan to split the Confederacy in two. 
The fact that a woman is the “brains” of the scheme 
is a highly-guarded secret. The generals just must 
not be publicly embarrassed! Through the book 
run the delightful love story of Anne and Judge 
Evans, the dangers of intrigue, the inner mental 
struggle of Anne and Lem Evans—both Southerners 
and Unionists—to adjust to the newer concepts 
forcibly outlined by the war, and the slow emergence 
of the details which make up the noble character 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Iron Mistress should appeal to the boys. 
James Bowie had more than one feminine interest 
in his life, but the “Iron Mistress” is not a woman, 
but a knife. Throughout his later adventures the 
knife was Bowie's constant companion. This book is 
the story of the frontier—of fighting, of hunting, of 
land speculation, of slave running, and finally of 
Texas independence. Murder and Sudden Death 
stalk through the pages. The characters of Sam 
Houston, Stephen Austin, Davy Crockett are neatly 
delineated. The description of Austin’s acceptance 
of the appointment as Commissioner to the United 
States when he had hoped to secure the Governor- 
ship of Texas is the measure of the true greatness 
of the man. Even Jim Bowie felt that he could in 
that moment forgive Stephen Austin much. 

The Plymouth Adventure seems geared to the 
interests of the reader who wants to know the story 
of the common man and woman in any given period 
of historical time. The Plymouth settlers represented 
the aspirations, the peculiarities, and the incon- 
sistencies (at times) of the carpenter, the shopkeeper, 
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our "The OSCAR," the world's finest 
top quality 5¢ pencils, with no increase 
in prices since starting business in 1941. 


Also STRATO, our newer 5¢, inexpen- 
sive, L-O-N-G-E-R profit pencil. 

Or, "EASYWRITE," our exceptionally 
good quality 2 for 5¢ pencil. Some 
schools have wanted to sell one "EASY- 
WRITE" for 5¢, which we cannot 
approve. 


All our own brand pencils and some 
others supplied in special paint and foil 
of school colors with School imprint— 
Schedule, School Song, etc., printed on 
round pencils. 


America’s fines? pencils and pencil 
vending machine service for schools. 


INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc. 
NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
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the teacher, the worker, and their women. The 
curious will find answers to questions such as these: 
Who were these people? What was life like on the 
Mayflower? How did they manage to exist during 
such a long journey in such a frail ship? As the 
story unfolds, the characters of Carver, Bradford, 
Brewster, and others are revealed. Out of all the 
trials and difficulties the evidence of the high char- 
acter and guiding hand of William Brewster 
emerges. One sees the writing and the signing of 
the Mayflower Compact and the beginnings of self- 
government on this continent. Through it all runs 
the thread of one of America’s most famous love 
stories—that of John Alden and Priscilla Mullins. 

The Velvet Doublet describes another sea voyage 
—that of Columbus and his crew in 1492. This book 
is recommended for those who desire a somewhat 
detailed description of life aboard ship as well as on 
land during the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies. Juan Rodrigo is the narrator and the hero of 
the yarn. Or is he? Perhaps Columbus is the real 
hero. The name and the final seeking of revenge 
come from the offer of a pension and a velvet 
doublet to the one who first sights land. Rodrigo 
claims the honor. Neither the doublet nor the pen- 
sion is forthcoming because Columbus claims to 
have seen lights the night before Juan sighted land. 
The rest of the story describes Rodrigo’s efforts to 
avenge himself on Columbus. Columbus is portrayed 
as ambitious, self-seeking, avaricious, and visionary. 
But in the end his greatness is attested by the 
“hatred of some and the love of others.” 

The King’s General is the delightful love story 
of Honor Harris and Sir Richard Grenvile with its 
setting in the midst of the Cromwell revolt. Here 
is ample adventure for those who love it—hangings, 
battles, blood-letting. Here also is the story of 
Honor Harris, a charming and dashing young 
woman who fell in love with Sir Richard. Injured in 
a fall from her horse and paralyzed for life, Honor 
refused to marry Sir Richard. Throughout the 
troublous days of the Civil War, Sir Richard, the 
King’s general, turned more and more frequently 
to Honor for advice and comfort. She sought to 
restrain Richard from his wildest schemes and to 
urge upon him a more kindly attitude. These 
efforts were only partially successful. Neither, in 
the end, could she save Richard’s son. And so the 
Grenvile line came to an end, since young Dick was 
the last Richard Grenvile. 

Avery F. OLNEY 


On Stage Everyone by Grace Barnes and 
Mary JEAN Surcuirre. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1954. 400 pages, $3.20. 


On Stage Everyone is the lively title for a lively 
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book designed as a basis for a drama course in the 
secondary school. Written by two teachers who train 
drama teachers, it paints an enthusiastic picture of 
the theatre arts, contains much information, is writ- 
ten in an easy-going style, and never becomes so 
involved with artistic theory that it forgets to main- 
tain a direct connection with everyday living. In 
fact, a high spot is a chapter entitled “Mind and 
Spirit” (which might have come right out of the in- 
spirational writings of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale), 
in which the authors show how the techniques for 
developing a stage character can and should be 
applied to the improvement of oneself as a per- 
son. Indeed, the authors announce that the special 
contribution of their book is “the emphasis it places 
upon personality development as the chief objective 
in educational dramatics.” 

A prologue, which states that we are to be given 
“a working knowledge of the actor's craft,” is fol- 
lowed by Part One (“Acting”) which presents an 
overall view of the four beginning acting projects— 
the modern scene, the character-opposite scene, the 
Shakespearean scene, and the one-act play. Part 
Two (“Basic Training”) takes up in detail matters 
of voice, posture, and the actual production of a 
three-act play, plus a wonderful “how-to-do” chapter 
of hints on how to cry, laugh, sit, stand, fall, die. 
Part Three (“Acting Materials”), an excellent refer- 
ence section, has, first, a selection of short scenes 
from 23 good plays of various types for use in the 
classroom; second, a complete one-act play; third, 
a series of recommended lists—scenes for class work, 
one-act plays, three-act plays, books on all phases of 
the theatre and allied art. The final part (“Methods”) 
outlines a possible drama course using this book as 
text. 

In addition to the well-organized, well-presented 
view of school dramatics here offered, such items as 
the following add to its value: the list of “theatre 
conventions” (rules of etiquette for the considerate 
actor), the theatre vocabulary, the personal inven- 
tory of voice and speech, and the numerous photo- 
graphs of scenes of school drama groups in action. 

Here, then, is a fine and useful book that ought to 
get everyone on stage! 

Herpert L. MoRGENROTH 


The Story of Charles Dickens, by ELEANOR 
GraHaM. New York: Abelard-Schuman, 


Inc., 1954. 219 pages, $2.50. 


This biography for young readers emphasizes the 
youth of its subject. The story is half over before 
Dickens, at 24, wins literary recognition with Pick- 
wick Papers, while only twenty-five pages are de- 
voted to the last third of his life. Yet enough as- 
sociations are traced between his personal experi- 
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Directions, Practice Materials, 


Tests and Retests 


on 23 SKILLS 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
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. How to Use an Encyclopedia 
. How to Make an Honest Report 
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ences and his works to gratify the curiosity of stu- 
dents about an author whose stories they have liked, 
and perhaps to stimulate further teading. The back- 
ground for the somewhat autobiographical David 
Copperfield is especially full. 

The book is also a story in its own right, rich in 
character and crisis as Dickens struggles with a num- 
ber of “developmental! tasks.” He is perplexed in 
childhood by his ineffectual parents; he fumbles in 
youth for a vocation, and grasps after financial 
security all his life; he gradually awakens to social 
problems, and is finally baffled by a domestic one. 
This material is treated in a mature manner, with- 
out obvious condescension to the 10-15 age group 
suggested on the jacket. 

The book includes illustrations from the original 
editions of Dickens’ works, but no index or table of 
dates. 

DonaALp P. VeITH 


The Young Travelers in Australia by Katu- 
LEEN MonyPENNY. New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co., 1954. 223 pages, $3. 
The Young Travelers in Scotland by Ian 


Fintay. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1954. 224 pages, $3. 


The Young Travelers in Australia and The 
Young Travelers in Scotland continue a series of 
informational travel tales which contain up-to-date 
facts on many aspects of the countries visited, not 
only the picturesque scenery and historical incident 
of all travel books, but flora and fauna, government 
crops, and industries. Only occasionally do these 
facts pile up into indigestible masses for which 
the story proves too thin a sugar coating. 

“The Young Travelers in Australia,” the New- 
somes, father, mother, Peter and his sister Anne 
land at Freemantle near Perth, where they first en- 
counter the strange animals and plants of the conti- 
nent down under. They go on by boat to Melbourne 
and thence to Sydney where they spend a very 
warm Christmas. There they settle down at school 
and enter eagerly into the studies and games of 
their young Australian friends. During their vaca- 
tions they visit a sheep station in the plains country 
and go on many exciting horseback rides te see the 
varied beauties of the Australian countryside. 

“The Young Travelers in Scotland,” Elizabeth and 
Bob Thorpe, start their visit to their Scottish cousin 
Gavin who lives in the beautiful city of Edinburgh. 
From their uncle’s window they can see the little 
island where Robert Louis Stevenson played as a 
boy. The twisting streets and towering battlements 
of the old city tell many tales of Scotland’s past, 
but even more interesting to the young people are 
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their trips through the strangely beautiful country- 
side, down to the border country, up the east coast 
to Inverness, through the Highlands, to the western 
islands, and back down to Glasgow. 

Marion K. MABEY 


Who’s Who 
Among Our Reviewers 


Dr. Charles F. Combs is psychologist at the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services Guidance Center 
for Northern Westchester County located at Ka- 
tonah, N.Y. 

Mr. Cecil G. Zaun is Supervisor of Safety and Mr. 
Robert S. Lewis is Coordinator of Driver Educa- 
tion in the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Avery F. Olney is at present Reading Con- 
sultant, Phoenix Union High Schools, Phoenix, Ariz. 
He makes a hobby of book reviewing and is a con- 
tributor to the Phoenix College Weekly Book Re- 
view Program. 

Mr. Herbert L. Morgenroth is a member of the 
faculty of Mamaroneck Junicr High School, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., where he is a teacher of French and 
English and Director of Dramatics. 

Mr. Donald P. Veith is Assistant Professor of 
Language Arts and Education at the Chico State 
College, Chico, Cal. 

Dr. Marion K. Mabey is Assistant Professor of 
English at Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, 
N. J. 


The Pamphlet Review 


A Businessman Looks At Education by Howarp 
Henperson. New York: Public Affaizs Committee, 
(22 East 38th St.), 1954. 28 pages, 25 cents. 

Mr. Henderson, a Vice-President of the J. Walter 

Thompson Company and a former President of the 

Bronxville, New York, Board of Education, puts 

himself squarely behind two extra R's in education 

—“respect for the rights of others” and “responai- 

bility.” He cites examples from cducation and in- 

dustry to support his belief. 


Sixty-Three Tested Practices in School-Community 
Relations by Bernarp CAMPBELL. New York: 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 1954. 67 pages, 
$1.50. 

With the aid of twenty-five school superintendents, 
Dr. Campbell identified a number of public-relations 
practices, reviewed them in action, and then pre- 
pared this summary of those he judged best. The 
practices are given in some detail and should be of 
interest particularly to superintendents but also to 
principals. 





Book REVIEWS 


Literature and Social Sensitivity by WALTER Losan, 
Champaign, Ill.: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1954. 36 pages, 50 cents. 

This pamphlet is a report of an experiment to de- 
termine the response of adolescents to literature in- 
volving values based on the concept of human dig- 
nity. The details of the experiment are technical 
reading, but the conclusions summarized as “Prac- 
tical Suggestions for the Schools” will be of interest 
to literature and core teachers. The study found that 
more than “exposure” to stories was needed, and 
that social sensitivity was easiest achieved with 
adolescents when the story included characters close 
to their own age and. sex. 


The National Interest and Foreign Languages by 
Wituiam R. Parker. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1954. 131 pages, 45 
cents. 

This discussion guide was prepared at the suggestion 
of the United States Commission for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. The purpose of the pamphlet is to consider the 
question as to “whether or not the national interest 
would be served by an increased study of foreign 
languages in the United States.” The author, who 
is Executive Secretary of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, is vigorously in favor of greater 
emphasis on foreign language teaching. Some of the 
data he marshals concerning the extent and nature 
of such teaching here and abroad are interesting. 


Definitions of Terms Used in Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc. (1010 Vermont 
Ave., N. W.), 1954. 28 pages, 25 cents. 

This glossary was prepared to “be of service in re- 

solving the confusion existing in educational termi- 

nology.” It defines such terms as “Diversified occupa- 
tion program,” “Distributive Education Clubs of 

America” and “Short-unit course.” 


The Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom by 
MARIAN SCHEIFELE. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953- 84 pages, g5 cents. 

This useful pamphlet went into its second printing 
in 1954 and is mentioned here for the benefit of 
those who may have missed it originally. Although 
it is directed primarily to elementary-school teachers, 
its examples and suggestions seem equally useful to 
junior-high-school teachers. Practical and stimulating 
reading for the many who are interested in doing 
more for the gifted child in the regular classroom, 
it also would help in public relations by pointing 
up the variations good teachers are now making for 
the gifted children in their classes. 








VISUAL AIDS FOR THE 
ENGLISH ROOM 


The increasing use of visual aids in teaching 

makes these three maps most useful in the 

» English classroom. They are not only attrac- 

tive and decorative but they supply the stu- 

dent of literature with a vast amount of in- 

formation in regard to English and American 
Literature. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By M. R. Kien 


A black and white map of the British Isles 
with the location of places significant in litera- 
ture, other information including portraits 
and chronological lists of rulers, writers, etc. 

Size 2244 x 28. Price 


M. R. KLEIN'S MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
An interesting, colorful map designed to 


meet the needs of every student of AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE. 


Size 25 38 inches, colored 


A PICTORIAL AND LITERARY MAP 
OF LONDON 


London Bridge, Hyde Park, Big Ben, the 
coffee house—all the immortal literary and 
historical landmarks that make London a 
most fascinating city for book lovers have been 
captured and portrayed in this new map by 
Robert Fitch. The festive shields on the 
border, the gay colors of the map itself, the 
delightful surprises around every corner, and 
the maze of labels indicating the famous his- 
torical and literary places will keep you en- 
thralled for hours. A beautiful addition to the 
classroom, library or study. 

Size 22 x 34, colored 


Special Offer 
1 copy of each of the three maps 


The Palmer Company 
349 LINCOLN STREET 
HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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School Science and Mathematics 


We Cover the Earth 


Is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, all 
provinces of Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited 
by teachers. 


It comes te your desk every school month. 


Interesting Articles in Volame 53 


Science and School Camping—Humarn Conservation— 
Wonderland of Geology—Mass Education—The Trisection 
of the Area of a Circle—Conservation Across the United 
States—New Developments in Atomic Encrgy—Elemen- 
tary Science Teaching Hints—The Place of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education—The Science Janus—Seashore 
Shell Life of the Northwest—Artificial Magnets—Arith- 
metic for Arithmetic Teachers—How te Use the Textbook 
in Science Teaching—How Important Is Animal Experi- 
mentation to My Health?—The Field Tour Method of 
Teaching Biology —Oyster Lore. 











Helpful Reprints and 
Supplements 


Atomic Energy: A Science Assembly Lecture, Il- 
lustra 
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Guiding Your Gifted, A Handbook for Teachers, 
Administrators and Parents by The Philadelphia 
Suburban School Study Council. Philadelphia 4: 
Educational Service Bureau, University of Penn- 
sylvania (3810 Walnut St.), 1954. 89 pages, $1. 

Here is an excellent analysis of the characteristics 
of the gifted child and practical suggestions for en- 
riching the curriculum of the regular classroom on 
both the elementary and secondary levels. It is set 
up in a form that makes easy, interesting reading 
for teachers and parents. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs 
by Leonarp S. Kenwortuy. Washington 8, D. C.: 
Public Affairs Press (2153 Florida Ave.), 1954. 94 
pages, $1.25. 

This list, especially the section listing materials by 

individual nations, will be valuable to social-studies 

teachers and librarians. Various types of materials 
including books, pamphlets, and audio-visual ma- 
terials are included. 


How to Choose That Career—Civilian and Military 
by S. NonMAN Feincotp. Cambridge, Mass.: Bell- 
man Publishing Co. (P. O. Box 172), 1954. 52 
pages, $1. Lower prices in quantity. 

This booklet integrates guidance in adjustment to 

the military-service phase of a young man’s life with 

guidance in a vocational choice. It is written for the 
more mature :enior boy in high school or the col- 
lege student. 


How to Visit Colleges, a Handbook for Students, 
Parents, Counselor, and Teachers. Washington, 
D. C.: The National Vocational Guidance Associ- 
ation (1534 “O” St., N. W.), 1954. 20 pages, 25 
cents. Lower prices in quantities; if over 100 copies 
are ordered the price is 15¢ each. 

Chis is an excellent brief outline printed by offset 

with illustrations prepared to guide high-school 

students who are planning to attend college. Its style 
is direct and provides an interesting check list of 
important things to see and consider about a college. 

It will be important to guidance counselors who may 

wish to distribute it widely. 


Books Received 


Algebra 1 by Howarp F. Fenr, WALTER H. CARna- 
HAN, and MAX BEBERMAN. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1955. 484 pages, $3. 

Algebra 2 by Howarp F. Fenr, WALTER H. CARNaA- 
HAN, and MAX BeBerMAN. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1955- 502 pages, $3. 

American Public Education (2nd ed.) by CALVIN 
Grieper and SrePHEN Romine. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1955. 424 pages, $4.75- 
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By JOHN CECIL WRIGHT 


TRAILS MAP IN COLOR: The Wheeler Publish- 
ing Co., 2831 South Parkway, Chicago 16, IIl., is 
offering free a 22” x 17” map of the United States 
in color showing many of the early trails which ex- 
tended westward across the country. Various colors 
and designs are employed to distinguish the trails. 
The Wilderness Road, Oregon Trail and Chisholm 
Trail, to name a few, are shown. Even the First Air 
Mail Route, almost a beeline from coast-to-coast, is 
traced across this map. (Upper Elem., Jr. H.) 


EASY—WHEN ONE KNOWS HOW: It’s All in 
Knowing How, 1314 min. 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture in full color, available on free loan from your 
local National Dairy Council. Film may be pur- 
chased for $150.00 from Social Science Films, Inc., 
4030 Chouteau St., St. Louis. This is a new film done 
in excellent color and carrying a sound track which 
is clear and pleasing to the viewer. 

It’s All in Knowing How is the story of Bob with 
whom everything goes wrong because he is not eating 
the proper foods and is not getting enough sleep! 
The story is entertaining and at the same time, 
without the viewer's realizing it, drives home im- 
portant facts about diet and rest. Bob’s family, his 
team mates and his coach do the “spade work” on 
Bob, but it is the Suzy in his life who actually turns 
the trick—and she does it with food charts! Of 
course the film ends with Bob fully recovered and 
back on the track, but not until his lady-fair has 
conducted him and the audience through a series 
of enlightening food tables. 

All of the film productions of the National Dairy 
Council have a marked degree of excellence not only 
in content but also in mechanical make-up. By way 
of substantiating this statement, a reference for 
comparison is made at this point to two fairly recent 
film productions of the Council. They are: As Others 
See Us, a jam-packed lesson on good manners, and 
Posture and Personality. Both are 16mm films in full 
color. If you have not used these two films, tarry no 
longer. Request loan from the National Dairy 
Council, your nearest city. Incidentally, these two 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Wright, audio-visual 
editor of THe CLEARING House, is a member of the 
faculty of Mamaroneck, N.Y., Junior High School 
and audio-visual chairman for the school. He in- 
vites readers to send reports of 50 to 75 words on 
their experiences in classroom use of a particular 
film or recording. 
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films may be purchased for $106.00 each from the 
Social Sci:nce Film Co., referred to above. 


INSPIRATIONAL PHOTOGRAPHS: North 
American Companies, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 1, 
is distributing free of charge a brochure of photo- 
graphs entitled, “America’s Eternal Spirit.” One bro- 
chure to the classroom is intended. Address your re- 
quest “Attention: Frank G. Harrington.” 

There are four of these photographs, 11” x 14”, 
taken for the North American Companies by Sarra 
and originally used by this organization in magazine 
advertising. The photographs include the Consti- 
tution on Display in the National Archives, Monu- 
ment of Thomas Jefferson in the Jefferson Memorial, 
the Apollo Room in Raleigh Tavern, and Old Iron- 
sides. Excellent for framing. (All grades) 


NEW CHEMISTRY OF IRON FILMSTRIPS: 
Two filmstrips, in color, The Chemistry of Iron and 
The Chemistry of Steel, were produced for Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute by the Education De- 
partment of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York 1. One set is free to each school 
system. Write Attn: Albert L. Ayars. These film- 
strips primarily were intended for use in high-school 
chemistry classes but are applicable in any situation 
calling for information regarding the iron and steel- 
making process. Manuals were prepared with the 
assistance of a committee of high-school science 
teachers. 

The Chemistry of Iron filmstrip shows steps taken 
in the processing of iron from the ore to pig iron. 
Chemical formulae for the reactions are given. The 
Chemistry of Steel filmstrip gives the steps taken 
in the development of steel from the basic raw ma- 
terials to the uses of the finished product, including 
the formulae for the reactions. Test questions for 
chemistry classes are in accompanying manuals. (HS 
chemistry classes) 


COOPERATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH: 
The Colonies and Britain, motion picture, two reels, 
B & W, British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, rental $3.00 per day. The es- 
sential necessity of giving and receiving is the theme 
running throughout this film. Time and again the 
film indicates problems which have arisen within 
the Commonwealth to which a satisfactory solution 
is being brought about through the exercise of 
“give and take.” The film indicates that through this 
friendly cooperation a new strength has accrued to 
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the Commonwealth; a new justice has been intro- 
duced; new forms of government based on the need 
of and controlled by the will of the people are de- 
veloping; and nations are being equipped with the 
knowledge and mechanics to meet and solve their 
own problems. (jr.H., HS social studies) 


COLOSSUSES OF INDUSTRY: “Fathers of In- 
dustries,” a series of booklets about the “fathers” 
of our basic industries, published by the Mercer Pub- 
lishing Co., 16 E. 52nd St., New York 22, 8¢ per 
copy. This series, when completed, will consist of 
forty biographical sketches of the important in- 
ventors, discoverers, and experiments who set the 
world on the road to industrial revolution and those 
who have played major roles in keeping the world 
progressing industrially. The booklets are twelve- 
page productions, well-illustrated and done in two 
colors. The most recent additions to the series are 
John Loudon McAdam, father of the modern road 
and Sir Henry Bessemer, father of the steel industry. 
(Jr-H., SH) 


WESTERN GERMANY: This film, 1 reel, color 
($110), issued by Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Ill., has 
become significant in light of West German develop- 
ments. The industrial progress of Western Germany, 
built on her coal, trade, and production of synthetics 


The CLEARING HousE 


is interestingly shown. The problems arising from 
a combination of dense population and relatively 
poor soil are brought into focus. (Jr.H., HS) 


° 


The Impatient Adolescent 


Adolescents usually have little tolerance for emo- 
tional suspense. Much of the impatience and tense- 
ness which they show at home, and in relations with 
each other, testifies to this. They want a decision 
now. They cannot wait to see how they feel a 
month from now. With their problems intensified 
in this period of history, their tolerance for suspense 
will be weakened further. This is very important for 
the parent and teacher to understand; otherwise, 
they will assume that Mary or Johnnie who seems 
more on edge than usual is attacking and rejecting 
them and their principles. Never before was it more 
important for father and mother and teacher to 
take the adolescent's impatience and impetuousness 
in an impersonal way. Sometimes school faculties be- 
come frightened when they see mass restlessness and 
decide to have a showdown with youth and make 
them settle down. Such efforts inevitably will fail 
and will serve only to widen the gulf between youth 
and age—Donatp McNassor in California Journal 
of Secondary Education. 








Now in Jts. Jenth Printing. ... 


STUDY TYPE OF READING EXERCISES 
For Secondary Schools 
By Ruth Strang 


“One can learn to read by reading.” Acting upon this conviction, the author pre- 
pared twenty exercises of approximately 1,000 words each, designed to give the 
student insight into the reading process and at the same time to provide practice 
in certain reading skills essential to success in high school and college. The exercises 
can be easily adapted to meet individual differences. Questions at the end of each 
exercise give practice in remembering as well as in reading. 

An accompanying Teacher’s Manual outlines a program for the diagnosis of 
reading difficulties and the improvement of reading on post-elementary levels. 


Exercise Booklet, 112 pages, 55 cents 
Teacher's Manual, 45 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 





























GEOGRAPHIC GAMES AND TESTS 


By W. O. Brancmanp, University of Illinois 


The Geographic Games and Tests were prepared with the aim of presenting review exercises in the form of 
games that would awaken interest and stimulate thoughtful effort on the part of the student. 


These Games and Tests vary in style, some being of the missing word type, others, cross-word puzzle, definition, 
nicknames, missing letter, etc., all having a high exercise and review value. 


Each Geographic Game is printed on a single sheet of paper, size 714 by 10 inches. 


Gi. A World Geographic Triangle. 
G2. Building Stairways of World Commodities. 
G3. A Circle Tour of New World Cities. 
G4. Some North American Place Names of 
Interesting Geographical Origins. 
(a) Twenty States and Their Nicknames. 


American Inventors Whe 
hanged Industry in the United States. 


Do We Need Latin America? 

South American Cargoes. 

Twenty Latin American Names With Interesting 
Meanings. 


Some Place Hi of 
European ames Geographic 


Places and Features of Europe. 

European Names in the Shopping World. 
Inland Waters and Coastal Features of Asia. 
Places of Asia. 

(a) Asia’s Gifts to the World. 

(b>) Asia’s Commodities Named After Places in 


A Visit to the Dark Continent. 
Australian Oddities. 


) The Hour-Glass of Leading States (U. 8.). 
&} deme ef the Lands We Owe. eee 


The Great Lakes and Their Connecting Waters. 
Our States and Their Empire Ancestor. 
poe wee Do You Remember the United States 


The World's Forests and Their Uses. 
(a) The Seven Most Useful Mine Products Names of Interesting Places and Features of 
(World). the World (Part 1). 


(>) A Treasure Hunt. Names of Interesting Places and Features of the 
. Some Useful Plants and Trees (World). World (Part 2). 


Place Names (World). G63. Some Questions on the Ocean. 





Some Place Names in the Three “A” Continents 
—Asia, Australia and Africa. 


Australia and New Zealand—Is It True? 
AY of Discovery: Finding Some of the 
World's Seas. 


Where the Waters Narrow. 
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Prices, complete set of 63 different Games and Tests, $1.25, postage extra 
Envelope of 50 of one kind, 60 cents, postage extra 
Answers furnished with all orders 


McKinley Publishing Co. 
809-811 North 19th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 




















“*, .. gives teen-agers ground rules for democracy” 
NEW YORK TIMES 





WHEN MEN ARE FREE 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION PROJECT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Today more than ever before, teen-agers need the 
guidance in good citizenship which When Men Are 
Free provides. This new text for secondary school 
students is designed to challenge discussion, stimu- 
late research and reading, and promote intelligent, 
patriotic action. 


Here is an opportunity for you to enrich all phases 
of your teaching of citizenship and to present vividly 
to high school students the freedoms which are 
theirs, the nztion’s and the world’s. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 








